EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

NOVEMBER,  igij 


I 

COLLEGE  GRADES  AND  SUCCESS  IN  LIFE 

Notwithstanding  numerous  statistical  studies  which  have 
shown  its  falsity,  the  statement  is  often  made  that  there  is  no 
demonstrable  relation  between  success  in  undergraduate 
work  and  later  success  in  business  and  professional  life. 
Indeed  it  is  often  stated  that  first  honor  men  in  particular  are 
not  likely  afterward  to  attain  distinction.  If  this  were  true  it 
would  go  far  to  discredit  the  value  of  a  college  education,  and 
would  certainly  demand  a  fundamental  revision  of  college 
standards.  The  question  at  issue  is  not  whether  the  college 
curriculum  develops  power  in  the  individual  and  trains  his 
mind  so  that  he  is  able  to  deal  successfully  with  the  problems 
which  arise  in  his  later  career,  but  whether  scholastic  stand¬ 
ing  in  college  is  or  is  not  a  fairly  accurate  test  and  measure  of-^ 
capacity  and  character,  and  so  an  indication  and  a  prophecy. 

College  faculties  go  on  the  assumption  that  the  intellec¬ 
tual  acumen  and  the  power  of  concentration  demanded  of 
the  man  who  takes  high  rank  in  his  studies  are  valuable  as¬ 
sets  in  the  competition  of  business  and  professional  careers, 
that  persistence  and  perseverance,  attention  to  details,  the 
power  of  self-denial,  the  subordination  of  less  important  mat¬ 
ters  to  matters  of  greater  moment,  and  similar  qualities,  all 
characterize  the  honor  man,  and  are  all  qualities  of  per¬ 
manent  value.  If  this  assumption  is  correct,  then  it  should 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course  that  students  attaining  high  rank 
in  their  undergraduate  careers  will  come  to  high  places  in 
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professional  and  business  life  in  larger  numbers  than  students 
of  lower  grade,  and  we  should  anticipate  that  the  percentage 
of  success  would  be  greatest  for  the  so-called  first  honor  men. 

The  issue  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  many  individual 
students  neglect  the  courses  of  study  prescribed  or  chosen  in 
the  curriculum,  but  are  engaged  very  strenuously  in  other 
lines  of  work,  sometimes  of  a  most  important  kind,  for  which 
they  neither  obtain  nor  seek  credit  toward  a  degree,  but 
which  as  tests  of  the  qualities  enumerated  above  are  perhaps 
even  more  valuable.  Such  men  may  graduate  in  the  lower 
sections  of  their  classes,  and  yet  have  done  as  purposeful 
work,  and  work  of  as  high  order  of  training  value,  as  the  man 
who  has  rnade  the  mastery  of  his  scheduled  work  his  first 
concern.  Every  college  counts  among  its  graduates  men  of 
high  distinction  who  were  independent  of  the  curriculum, 
and  perhaps  defiant  toward  its  demands,  but  were  doing  work 
quite  as  well  directed  on  their  own  initiative,  and  gained 
doubtless  quite  as  much  from  this  self-directed  energy. 

Again,  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  men  of  low 
scholarship  standing,  whose  poor  showing  in  college  is  due 
rather  to  their  engrossment  in  other  interests  of  student  life, 
than  to  lack  of  intellectual  vigor,  and  these  interests  have 
fostered  initiative  and  leadership,  and  have  proved,  particu¬ 
larly  in  business,  an  admirable  introduction  to  a  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  career.  Are  men  of  these  types  so  exceptional  that 
they  do  not  affect  the  general  average  experience,  or  are  they 
so  numerous  that  nothing  can  be  predicted  by  grades  of 
scholarship,  when  a  class  graduates,  as  to  the  later  careers  of 
the  members? 

Another  difficulty  complicates  any  inquiry  of  this  sort.  No 
one  can  give  a  precise  definition  of  success,  and  no  list  of  suc¬ 
cessful  alumni  is  much  more  than  an  opinion.  Sometimes 
lists  have  been  taken  from  such  books  as  Who's  Who.  This 
method  has  the  advantage  of  being  measurably  free  from  the 
bias  of  individual  judgment,  but  all  such  lists  are  arbitary 
and  of  little  value,  except  perhaps  for  comparison. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  I  have  adopted  a  somewhat 
different  method.  The  field  chosen  covers  the  forty-four 
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classes  graduating  from  Rutgers  College  from  1862  to  1905 
inclusive.  I  start  with  1862  because  with  this  class  the  care¬ 
ful  scholarship  records  in  our  registrar’s  office  begin,  and  I 
end  with  the  class  of  1905,  because  later  classes  have  not  yet 
been  long  enough  in  the  actual  competition  of  business  and 
professional  life  to  make  an  estimate  of  relative  success 
possible.  These  forty-four  classesj  averaging  about  thirty 
to  a  class,  graduated  i,326*men,  who  form  a  comparatively 
small  body,  well  known  to  some  of  those  who  have  been  the 
closest  students  of  alumni  interests.  Their  careers  are  fa¬ 
miliar  and  their  most  important  achievements  recorded. 

I  therefore  asked  four  men  who  have  the  most  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  body  of  alumni,  and  no  detailed  knowledge 
of  their  undergraduate  scholarship  standards,  to  prepare  in¬ 
dependently  two  lists  each.  First,  a  list  of  men  who  had  in 
their  judgment  achieved  real  eminence,  and  secondly,  of 
those,  a  larger  group,  who  have  been  highly  successful. 
In  order  to  get  some  degree  of  uniformity  of  standard,  I 
limited  the  first  list  to  about  thirty ^  and  asked  for  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  each  as  to  the  thirty  most  eminent  men  from  ’62  to 
’05.  For  the  highly  successful  group,  I  set  the  limit  between 
250  and  300,  roughly  one-fifth  of  the  entire  number.  These 
lists  were  made  up  after  mature  consideration,  quite  unin¬ 
fluenced  by  any  knowledge  of  the  scholarship  standing  of 
individuals.  They  were  drawn  up  independently  and  each 
one  of  them  is  based  on  the  careful  judgment  of  a  trained 
thinker,  and  close  student  of  the  alumni  body.  If  the  results 
of  an  analysis  of  each  of  these  agree  in  all  important  respects, 
and  differ  only  in  unessential  details,  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  the  analysis  of  an  ideally  correct  list  of  “eminent”  or  of 
“successful”  alumni,  if  such  were  possible,  would  yield  a 
similar  result,  and  we  may  properly  dismiss  any  attempt  to 
set  up  a  definition  of  such  elusive  terms  as  eminence  and 
success. 

In  dealing  with  this  material  I  have  pursued  the  same  plan 
as  regards  both  lists,  i.e.,  the  small  list  of  eminent  men  and 
the  larger  list  of  highly  successful  men.  We  consider  first 
what  proportion  of  the  men  in  any  group  are  found  in  each 
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list,  e.g.,  what  proportion  of  the  first  honor  men  are  found  in 
the  list  of  men  selected  as  eminent,  and  what  proportion  in 
the  list  of  men  designated  as  highly  successful.  The  per¬ 
centage  is  determined,  of  course,  by  dividing  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  men  who  form  the  group  into  the  number  from  this 
group  who  find  a  place  in  the  list.  Thus  since  forty-four  men 
were  graduated  with  highest  honors,  if  ten  are  found  in  the 
list  of  eminent  men,  the  percentage  of  expectation  will  be 
10  -T-  44,  or  22.7  per  cent,  that  is,  somewhat  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  first  honor  men  have  been  rated  as  eminent  in 
later  life.  Or  again,  since  442  were  graduated  in  the  first 
third  of  their  respective  classes,  if  21  are  found  in  the  list  of 
eminent  men,  the  percentage  of  expectation  for  them  will  be 
21  442,  or  4.8  per  cent,  that  is,  not  quite  five  per  cent  of 

the  men  who  graduated  in  the  first  third  of  their  respective 
classes  have  been  rated  as  eminent  in  later  life.  If  we  take 
the  highly  successful  list  the  process  is  the  same.  If  from  the 
44  first  honor  men,  22  have  been  listed  as  highly  successful, 
including  of  course  the  ten  listed  as  eminent,  then  the  per¬ 
centage  of  expectation  is  22  -i-  44  or  50.0  per  cent,  that  is, 
one-half  of  the  first  honor  men  have  been  listed  as  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  in  later  life.  These  computations  give  rise  to  several 
tables.  We  may  compare  first  the  percentage  of  expectation 
of  the  first,  second,  and  third  honor  men,  and  then  of  the 
highest  sections  of  the  classes  from  the  narrowest  to  the 
widest,  m.,  the  men  of  the  first  sixth,  the  first  fifth,  the  first 
fourth,  the  first  third,  and  further  if  we  desire.  These  results 
for  the  smaller  and  the  larger  lists  are  given  in  Tables  I,  II, 
III,  and  IV.  Or  we  may  compare  the  different  sections  of  the 
class  with  one  another.  How  do  the  men  graduating  in  the 
first  third  compare  as  to  percentage  of  expectation  with 
those  graduating  in  the  second  third,  and  in  the  third  third? 
These  results  are  shown  in  Tables  V  to  VIII. 

Once  more  we  may  turn  the  question  the  other  way  and 
inquire  how  large  a  percentage  of  the  men  listed  as  eminent, 
or  as  highly  successful,  graduated  in  the  first  third  of  their 
respective  classes,  and  how  large  a  percentage  in  the  second 
or  the  third  third.  Thus  of  32  listed  as  eminent  if  21  gradu- 
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ated  in  the  first  third  of  their  classes,  and  ii  in  the  second 
third,  the  percentages  of  distribution  are  found  by  dividing 
by  32,  thus:  21  ^  32  =  65.6,  and  ii  -7-  32  =  34.4.  It  would 
then  appear  that  of  the  32  eminent  men,  about  two-thirds 
graduated  in  the  first  third  of  their  respective  classes,  and 
one- third  in  the  second  third,  and  none  in  the  third  third. 

In  computing  and  presenting  the  tables,  the  material  of 
both  smaller  and  larger  lists  is  treated  alike  and  set  forth  in 
the  same  order.  The  columns  marked  A,  B,  C,  and  D  re¬ 
spectively,  contain  the  percentages  obtained  by  an  analysis 
of  the  two  lists  submitted  by  each  of  the  four  men  who  have 
assisted  me  in  this  study.  A’s  lists  contain  32  and  306  names 
respectively,  B’s  33  and  286,  C’s  32  and  266,  and  D’s  28  and 
303.  The  fifth  and  sixth  columns,  marked  ABCD^  and 
ABCD^,  are  based  on  composite  lists,  the  first  obtained  by 
including  all  names  mentioned  by  two  or  more  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  lists,  numbering  36  and  316;  the  second  by  including 
all  names  mentioned  in  any  list,  numbering  54  and  480. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  numbers  considered  in  the  first 
five  columns  are  so  nearly  equal  that  the  percentages  are 
practically  comparable.  Those  in  column  six  are  based  on 
much  larger  numbers,  and  become  comparable  only  when 
reduced  to  a  common  base,  as  in  Tables  IX  to  XII. 

The  first  tables  show  how  large  a  percentage  of  first, 
second,  and  third  honor  men  make  the  group  of  eminence 
and  success  respectively,  in  each  of  the  lists  studied,  and  in 
their  composites. 


TABLE  I.  {Eminent  Men) 


A 

B 

D 

1  ABCD^  1 

ABCDt 

First  Honor 

20.5 

25.0 

22.7 

27-3 

Second  Honor 

91 

91 

6.8 

13-6 

Third  Honor 

4-5 

4-5 

6.8 

2.3 

4-3 

6.8 

TABLE  IL  {Successful  Men) 


A 

B 

C 

D 

ABCD^ 

ABCDt 

First  Honor 

52.3 

52.3 

54-5 

52.3 

52.3 

659 

Second  Honor 

47-7 

40.9 

40.9 

40.9 

47.7 

590 

Third  Honor 

27-3 

18.2 

20.5 

27-3 

25.0 

40.9 
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The  third  and  fourth  tables  show  how  large  a  percentage  of 
the  men  who  graduated  in  the  first  sixth,  fifth,  fourth,  and 
third  of  their  classes  make  the  group  of  eminence  and  success 
respectively.  As  the  group  widens  the  percentage  of  ex¬ 
pectation  falls. 


TABLE  III.  {Eminent  Men) 


A 

B 

c 

D 

ABCD^ 

ABCDi 

First  Sixth 

6.4 

7.2 

5.4 

6.3 

7.7 

9.5 

First  Fifth 

6.4 

6.4 

5.3 

5.7 

6.8 

9-1 

First  Fourth 

5-4 

5-4 

4.6 

5.1 

6.0 

8.1 

First  Third 

4.8 

4-9 

4.5 

4.5 

5-4 

7.5 

TABLE  IV. 

{Successful  Men) 

A 

B 

c 

D 

ABCD^ 

ABCDi 

First  Sixth 

34.4 

32.1 

32.6 

33-0 

35-3 

47.5 

First  Fifth 

33.6 

31.7 

31.7 

32.8 

35-4 

46.4 

First  Fourth 

32.8 

29-5 

29.5 

31.3 

34.3 

45.2 

First  Third 

31.2 

28.3 

26.7 

29.9 

32.1 

43.9 

The  fifth  and  sixth  tables  show  how  large  a  percentage  of 
the  men  who  graduated  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  thirds 
of  their  classes  make  the  group  of  eminence  and  success  re¬ 
spectively. 


TABLE  V.  {Eminent  Men) 


A 

B 

C 

D 

A  BCD'- 

ABCD* 

First  Third 

4.8 

4.9 

4-5 

4-5 

5.4 

7.5 

Second  Third 

2.5 

2.3 

2.3 

1.8 

2.5 

4-3 

Third  Third 

0.0 

0.2 

0.5 

0.0 

0.2 

0.5 

TABLE  VI.  {Successful  Men) 


A 

B 

C 

D 

A  BCD' 

A  BCD' 

First  Third 

31.2 

28.3 

26.7 

29.9 

32.1 

43.9 

Second  Third 

23.8 

24.4 

19.7 

24.0 

24.7 

37-6 

Third  third 

14.3 

12.4 

13.8 

14.7 

14.5 

27.1 

The  following  tables  (VII,  VIII)  show  the  same  facts  for 
the  division  of  classes  into  fourths. 
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TABLE  VII.  {Eminent  Men) 


First  Fourth 
Second  Fourth 
Third  Fourth 
Fourth  Fourth 


B 

C 

D 

ABCDi 

ABCD^  i 

5.4 

4.6 

5-1 

6.0 

8.1 

3.0 

3.0 

2.4 

3-0 

5-1 

1.2 

1-5 

0.9 

1-5 

2.4  I 

0.3 

0.6 

0.0 

0.3 

0.6 

TABLE  VI I L  {Successful  Men) 


[  First  Fourth 

32.8 

Second  Fourth 

24.7 

1  Third  Fourth 

19.6 

i  Fourth  Fourth 

151 

D 

ABCD^ 

A  BCD*  , 

31-3 

34-3 

45-2  j 

23.7 

24.7 

37.3  ! 

19.6 

20.5 

337 

157 

15.4 

28.3 

The  remaining  tables  exhibit  in  the  same  order  the  per¬ 
centages  calculated  on  the  number  of  names  in  each  list  as  a 
base.  They  show  therefore  the  proportion  of  each  list  that 
graduated  in  each  third  or  each  fourth  of  the  respective 
classes.  The  ratios  of  percentages  to  each  other  are,  of 
course,  the  same  as  in  Tables  V  to  VIII,  but  the  percentages 
are  more  readily  comparable. 

TABLE  IX.  {Eminent  Men) 


First  Third 
Second  Third 
Third  Third 


First  Third 
Second  Third 
Third  Third 


c 

D 

62.5 

714 

31-3 

28.6 

6.2 

0.0 

{Successful  Men) 

c 

D 

44-3 

43.6 

32.7 

34-9 

23.0 

21.5 

TABLE  XL  {Eminent  Men) 


First  Fourth 
Second  Fourth 
Third  Fourth 
Fourth  Fourth 


ABCD^ 

ABCD* 

55.6 

50.0 

27.8 

31.5 

139 

14.8  j 

2.7 

37 
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TABLE  XI 1.  {Successful  Men) 


A 

B 

c 

D 

ABCDi 

A  BCD'- 

First  Fourth 

35-6 

34-0 

36.8 

34-3 

36.2 

31.3 

Second  Fourth 

27.1 

28.5 

22.9 

27.0 

26.0 

25.8 

Third  Fourth 

20.9 

20.8 

22.6 

21.4 

21.6 

23-3 

Fourth  Fourth 

16.4 

16.7 

177 

17.2 

16.2 

19.6 

From  a  study  of  these  tables  we  may  safely  draw  a  number 
of  conclusions,  which  are  certainly  true  of  the  alumni  of 
Rutgers  College  who  graduated  between  the  dates  set. 

First.  All  the  separate  lists,  tho  made  up  independently, 
and  the  composite  lists,  exhibit  the  same  general  character¬ 
istics,  and  the  difference  of  personnel  makes  no  essential  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  ratios  obtained.  The  percentages  are  so  steady 
and  so  nearly  uniform  that  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  a 
list  of  eminent  men  or  a  list  of  successful  men,  based  on  any 
reasonable  definition  of  the  terms,  would  yield  the  same 
results. 

Second.  More  than  one-fifth  of  the  men  who  graduated 
with  highest  honors  are  found  among  the  small  number  of 
men  who  are  selected  as  eminent  in  their  various  professions, 
which  is  more  than  double  the  percentage  of  those  who  gradu¬ 
ated  in  the  second  rank,  and  more  than  three  times  the  per¬ 
centage  of  those  in  any  other  rank  including  all  who  made  a 
lower  place  than  second  in  their  respective  classes. 

Third.  About  one-half  of  those  who  graduated  with  high¬ 
est  honors  are  found  in  the  larger  lists  of  highly  successful 
men,  which  contrasts  sharply  with  the  forty  per  cent  or 
thereabouts  of  the  men  who  graduated  in  the  second  rank, 
and  the  percentage  (less  than  30  per  cent)  of  those  who  gradu¬ 
ated  with  high  rank  but  not  either  first  or  second  in  their 
classes.  The  only  exception  is  found  in  the  composite  list  of 
480  names,  where  about  the  same  proportions  obtain,  but 
where  the  percentages  are  all  as  a  matter  of  course  higher. 

Fourth.  The  men  who  graduated  in  third  place  have  about 
the  same  percentage  of  expectation  as  the  rest  of  the  men  who 
graduated  in  the  first  third  of  their  classes,  exclusive,  of 
course,  of  the  first  and  second  honor  men. 
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Fifth.  When  the  classes  are  studied  by  divisions  of  thirds 
and  fourths,  the  percentages  show  a  regular  decrease  from 
the  first  third  to  the  third  third,  and  from  the  first  fourth  to 
the  fourth  fourth.  The  decrease  in  the  “percentage  of  ex¬ 
pectation”  is  very  rapid  in  the  small  lists  of  eminent  men, 
and  decisive,  but  not  so  rapid  in  the  larger  lists  of  highly 
successful  men. 

Sixth.  It  is  quite  clear  that  undergraduate  scholarship  has 
a  very  important  relation  to  future  success,  not  necessarily 
in  regard  to  an  individual,  but  unmistakably  when  the  whole 
membership  of  classes  is  considered.  A  man  who  graduates 
in  the  lowest  third  of  his  class  has  little  likelihood  of  attaining 
the  highest  success  which  we  have  called  eminence,  and  less 
than  one-half  the  expectation  of  reaching  what  we  have  called 
success,  than  one  who  graduated  in  the  first  third. 

Seventh.  Not  only  is  it  not  true  that  the  first  honor  man 
‘generally  remains  inconspicuous  after  graduation,  but  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  first  honor  man  who  ranks  above  all  the 
other  members  of  his  class  in  the  reasonable  expectation  of 
future  conspicuous  success,  and  this  preeminence  is  most 
marked  in  the  higher  ranges  of  success  which  we  have  called 
eminence. 

Eighth.  As  lists  are  made  more  inclusive  the  contrasts  in 
the  percentages  become  less  marked.  This  is  most  noticeable 
under  ABCD^  which,  in  the  case  of  the  successful  groups,  is 
based  on  480  men  out  of  a  total  1,326,  i.e.^  a  little  more  than 
one- third  of  the  whole  number.  The  contrasts  are  greatly 
accentuated  when  the  lists  are  narrowed  so  as  to  contain  the 
small  number  of  men  who  are  rated  as  eminent. 

Louis  Bevier 

Rutgers  College 
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THE  BIG  BROTHER  MOVEMENT  IN 
THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

“I  have  been  in  this  school  pretty  near  three  years  and 
this  is  the  first  time  any  one  has  shown  a  spark  of  human 
interest  in  my  interests.” 

This  is  the  remark  that  led  to  the  founding  of  the  Big 
Brother  Band  in  the  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School.  It  was 
George  Kantrowitz,  a  pupil,  a  junior,  who  was  talking,  ad¬ 
dressing  the  remark  to  his  teacher  of  French  who  had  com¬ 
mended  him  on  his  noteworthy  appreciation  of  Pierre  Loti’s 
style  in  the  descriptions  in  Pecheur  d' I slande.  The  French 
teacher  thru  further  questioning,  had  discovered  that  this 
sixteen-year  old  high-school  pupil  had  read  Lewes,  Saints- 
bury,  Bergson;  was  thoroly  conversant  with  the  modern 
drama,  the  modern  novel,  had  a  clear  and  well-defined  ambi¬ 
tion  to  become  a  literary  man,  an  ambition  he  was  nursing 
privately,  having  found  no  one  to  whom  to  confide  it. 

“Why,  do  you  know,  Mr.  F. - ,  none  of  our  teachers  ever 

takes  the  trouble  to  find  out  anything  about  us;  what  we 
want,  what  we  need,  what  we  are  striving  for.  One  day  they 
pour  into  us  facts  of  their  subjects  and  the  next  day  they  peer 
into  our  minds  to  see  whether  they  are  still  there.  We  are 
just  food  for  the  big  machine  and  we  all  come  out  thru  the 
same  mold.  You  can’t  imagine  what  it  means  to  a  young 
fellow  to  have  an  older  person  discuss  things  with  him,  give 
him  suggestions,  push  him  along  when  he  is  weakening  or  in 
doubt.  I’ve  often  thought  that  if  I  had  had  the  feeling  that 
anything  I  did  really  mattered,  I  would  not  have  failed  in  my 
subjects  as  often  as  I  have.  I  know  it  is  the  same  with  a  lot 
of  fellows.  We  can  study  all  right,  if  it  is  worth  while.  Most 
of  us  fail  thru  carelessness  and  indifference.  If  some  of  the 
seniors,  or  any  of  the  bigger  fellows  in  the  school,  would  get 
hold  of  us  when  we  are  failing,  talk  to  us  like  men,  not  like 
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babies,  give  us  a  little  boost  when  we’re  slipping  and  show  us 
that  what  we’re  doing  is  really  serious  and  worth-while,  why, 
we  wouldn’t  have  nearly  so  many  failures  in  this  school.” 

And  then  the  French  teacher  recalled  from  his  own  experi¬ 
ence  the  incident  of  George  M - whom  he  had  once  caught 

cheating  in  a  Latin  examination  in  the  room  in  which  he  was 

proctoring.  M - was  at  that  time  a  freshman.  He  had 

not  again  come  within  the  range  of  vision  of  the  French 
teacher  until  in  his  senior  year  when  he  had  enrolled  in  the 
senior  French  class.  He  had  grown  to  be  a  tall,  manly- 
looking,  quiet,  reserved  youth  who  paid  strict  attention  to 
business  and  made  a  thoro  success  of  his  work.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  he  had  said  to  the  French  teacher: 

“I  guess  you  don’t  remember  who  I  am.  I  am  the  young 
fellow  you  caught  cheating  four  years  ago  in  a  Latin  examina¬ 
tion  that  you  were  proctoring.” 

“Yes,  I  do  remember  the  incident,  but  your  conduct  since 
that  time  has  wiped  away  the  disgrace  of  it.  I  haven’t  shown 
you  in  any  way  that  I  remembered,  have  I?” 

“No,  sir,  and  that  is  why  I  am  bringing  up  the  subject. 
That  incident  made  a  tremendous  impression  upon  me.  I 
was  a  freshman  then,  a  poor,  terrified,  innocent  freshman, 
one  of  five  hundred  other  scared,  timid  freshmen.  The 
teachers  yelled  at  us  and  called  us  stupid.  The  big  boys 
hazed  us  and  nobody  seemed  to  care  for  us.  The  year 
before,  I  had  been  a  leader  in  my  elementary  school,  a  run¬ 
ner  on  the  Track  Team,  a  member  of  the  orchestra,  an  orator, 
class  president.  Here  in  Clinton  I  felt  lost,  forlorn,  alone. 
I  felt  that  no  one  was  watching  me  and  no  one  cared.  And 
when  you  caught  me  cheating  and  talked  to  me  as  you  did, 
I  found  that  I,  a  freshman,  did  count.  I  realized  how  low 
I  had  fallen  in  my  own  esteem  and  I  resolved  never  to  do 
anything  like  it  again.  And  I  have  gone  straight  ever  since.” 

This  George  M - has  since  been  graduated  from  one  of 

the  big  universities  with  Phi  Beta  Kappa  honors  and  is  now 
teaching  in  a  college. 

It  happened  that  just  at  that  time  this  teacher  of  French 
had  been  serving  on  a  Committee  investigating  causes  of 
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mortality  in  the  high  schools,  and  when  George  M - pro¬ 

posed  that  something  be  done  to  give  advice  and  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  freshmen,  the  proposal  fell  on  sympathetic  ears. 
George  went  home  that  night  and  came  back  in  the  morning 
with  a  definite  proposition,  namely,  to  call  together  a  group  of 
the  leading  spirits  in  the  school  and  form  them  into  a  band  for 
personal  service. 

A  score  of  boys  who  it  was  thought  could  be  counted  upon 
were  interviewed  personally  and  asked  to  invite  others,  and 
when  the  first  meeting  convened  about  fifty  boys  were  there, 
ready  and  eager  to  help.  It  was  amazing  what  varied  and 
excellent  ideas  they  had  to  offer,  most  of  which  became  the 
aims  for  which  the  Big  Brother  Band  worked. 

De  Witt  Clinton  High  School  occupies  a  building  six  stories 
high  and  covers  practically  a  city  block.  Its  register  shows 
over  five  thousand  pupils,  boys  only.  We  divided  the  build¬ 
ing  into  precincts  putting  in  charge  a  lieutenant  who  ap¬ 
pointed  his  sub-lieutenants.  Each  sub-lieutenant  had  work¬ 
ing  under  him  an  orderly  in  each  section-room.  We  organ¬ 
ized  unobtrusively  and  without  any  public  announcement, 
as,  had  it  become  known  that  such  an  organization  existed 
and  who  were  its  members,  its  very  purpose  would  have 
failed.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  from  the  first  our  organi¬ 
zation  attracted  the  finest  boys  of  the  school,  leaders  in 
scholarship,  and  athletics,  the  center,  the  quarter,  the  full¬ 
back  of  the  football  team,  the  president  and  several  members 
of  the  Arista  (the  honorary  scholarship  society),  officers  of 
other  clubs  and  societies,  all  threw  themselves  into  this  work 
of  personal  service.  At  first,  our  work  was  of  a  disciplinary 
nature  as  will  best  be  illustrated  by  the  following  typical  and 
actual  case. 

Mr.  W. - ,  teacher  of  English,  drops  a  note  in  the  letter¬ 
box  of  Mr.  F - ,  the  faculty  adviser  of  the  Big  Brother 

Band,  saying  that  John  F - is  lazy,  indifferent  to  his  work, 

frequently  absent,  and  failing  in  his  subject,  that  the  mother 
has  been  interviewed  but  says  she  does  not  know  what  to  do. 
John  is  sixteen,  large  for  his  age,  all  his  friends  in  his  block 
work  and  have  money  of  their  own.  John  is  tired  of  school 
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(he  is  in  his  second  half  of  the  first  year)  and  wants  to  quit 
and  go  to  work. 

Obviously,  the  thing  to  do  here  is  to  get  the  boy  interested 
in  his  school  so  that  he  will  not  want  to  leave  it,  and  give  him 
other  companions  instead  of  the  silver-lined-pocketed 
friends  of  his  block.  The  case  is  handed  to  the  lieutenant  in 
charge  of  the  floor  where  John’s  section-room  is  located.  He 
gets  in  touch  with  the  orderly  in  John’s  section  and  thru  him 
meets  John  quite  casually.  He  makes  a  point  of  seeing  him 
again  at  the  lunch  hour  and  has  a  long  conversation  with  him 
about  his  teachers  and  the  school.  A  couple  of  other  fellows 
(previously  notified)  stroll  up  and  happen  to  join  in  the  con¬ 
versation.  Before  the  day  is  over  John  has  spoken  to  half  a 
dozen  fellows  who  had  never  noticed  him  before.  Before  two 
days  are  over,  a  member  of  the  football  team  has  asked  him 
why  he  doesn’t  try  for  the  team,  a  member  of  the  Good  Gov¬ 
ernment  Club  has  asked  him  to  join  it,  half  a  dozen  fellows 
have  asked  him  to  go  in  for  dramatics  or  soccer  or  some  other 
interest.  These  are  new  ideas  to  John.  He  had  read  the 
announcements  about  clubs  in  the  School  Weekly  but  they 
had  not  interested  him.  Now  he  finds  that  all  these  fine 
fellows  belong  to  clubs.  He  makes  inquiries  and  ends  by 
joining  the  General  Organization,  the  Good  Government 
Club,  and  makes  a  try  at  the  swimming  team.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  his  circle  of  acquaintances  has  grown ;  even  the  captain 
of  the  football  team  has  slapt  him  on  the  back,  a  student 
ceremony  of  Knighthood  in  the  Order  of  Fellows  Worth- 
While.  It  is  amazing  to  see  the  change  in  John.  His  eye  is 
brighter,  his  tie  is  more  neatly  arranged,  he  has  lost  his 
shuffling  slouch,  he  looks  up  brightly  and  is  ready  to  greet 
his  comrades  in  the  halls.  His  interest  in  the  clubs  brings 
with  it  a  new  interest  in  his  teachers  and  in  his  subjects. 
One  of  his  friends  tells  him  about  a  job  in  a  library  where  he 
can  make  $3  per  week  working  from  three  to  eight  and  he 

gains  it.  Next  we  find  John  F - applying  for  a  chance  to 

help  sell  tickets  for  the  football  season.  Then  we  find  him 
making  application  for  the  position  of  student  assistant  in 
the  school  library.  As  this  is  a  real  case,  we  ought  to 
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record  that  John  F - ,  the  following  year,  made  a 

fraternity,  made  the  soccer  team,  was  an  able  assistant  on 
the  library  squad  and  was  notably  missed  from  the  disci¬ 
plinarian’s  office  where  he  previously  had  been  a  frequent 

visitor.  We  relaxed  our  attentions  to  John  F - as  soon 

as  we  realized  we  had  him,  attentions  that  he  never  knew 
were  planned  in  advance,  and  which  he  has  never  suspected 
to  this  day.  We  accomplished  our  purpose;  we  saved  him 
to  the  school  and  to  himself. 

Another  case  will  show  a  slightly  different  type  of  disci¬ 
plinary  work  attempted  and  carried  thru.  It  was  at  the 
time  that  a  streak  of  economy  forced  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  to  foist  a  myriad  of  substitute  teachers  upon  the 
schools  of  the  city.  The  Chairman  of  the  English  Depart¬ 
ment  reported  to  the  Faculty  Adviser  of  the  Big  Brother 
Band  that  a  certain  Fourth  Term  English  section  was  play¬ 
ing  with  one  of  these  substitutes.  Miss  D - . 

The  lieutenant  in  charge  of  Miss  D - ’s  floor  immedi¬ 

ately  got  in  touch  with  members  of  the  class,  and  had  other 
boys  talk  to  them  and  in  what  was  perhaps  a  crude,  boyish, 
but  nevertheless  effective,  way,  showed  them  that  if,  merely 

to  satisfy  their  mischievousness,  they  made  Miss  D - ’s 

record  a  bad  one,  she  would  probably  never  be  able  to  get  a 
job  again.  The  class,  that  was  not  at  all  malicious,  merely 

having  a  good  time,  let  up  on  its  fun,  Miss  D - ,  relieved 

of  the  nervous  tension  of  disciplining,  was  able  to  present  her 
subject  so  interestingly  that  she  recovered  herself,  and  finally 
won  the  loyalty  of  her  pupils  to  a  man. 

Another  thing  the  Big  Brother  Band  did  was  to  frown 
down  all  manner  of  hazing.  Freshmen  formerly  had  been 
met  at  the  door  and  directed  to  the  engine-room  to  interview 
the  principal,  and  other  similar  stunts.  We  substituted  for 
them  a  hearty  welcoming  handshake,  a  slap  on  the  back,  and 
careful  explanation  of  how  to  get  around  the  building,  regu¬ 
lations  to  be  observed  and,  especially  advice  in  the  matter  of 
joining  clubs. 

What  were  some  of  the  results  of  this  work?  Well,  we 
saved  pupils  to  the  school  who  would  otherwise  have  left  it. 
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We  boosted  enormously  membership  in  clubs.  Not  only 
existing  clubs  prospered,  but  many  new  ones  sprang  into 
existence.  For  example,  thru  a  disciplinary  case  that  con¬ 
cerned  an  Italian,  one  of  the  Italian  members  of  the  faculty 
offered  to  look  after  Italian  boys  personally  in  the  school 
who  might  want  advice,  and  from  this  offer  arose  the  Italian 
Club. 

We  created  a  new  atmosphere  of  good-fellowship  and  help¬ 
fulness.  You  will  notice  that  all  of  the  work  was  done  by 
boys,  the  faculty  keeping  very  much  in  the  background.  No 
one  can  measure  the  inestimable  value  to  the  boys,  not  only 
to  those  helped,  but  to  the  helpers  as  well,  of  this  work  of 
personal  service.  It  was  to  them  a  practical  demonstration 
of  the  feasibility  of  the  vague  moral-uplift  ideas  of  dozens  of 
assembly  speakers. 

Now,  adolescents  like  rewards.  And  the  regeneration  of  a 
fellowman  is  not  a  tangible  enough  something  for  the  boy 
mind  to  conceive  as  a  reward.  The  teacher,  the  adult,  can 
appreciate  its  full  worth,  but  the  pupil  of  high  school  age  can 
not.  So,  when  the  Senior  Annual  was  produced,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  reward  the  boys  who  had  helped  in  the  work,  by 
allowing  a  B.  B.  (Big  Brother)  to  stand  after  their  names 
in  the  class  rosters.  That  was  at  once  an  announcement  of 
our  organization.  It  became  noised  abroad  and  was  talked 
about.  We  found  our  disciplinary  work  growing  constantly 
more  difficult.  Boys  were  suspicious.  Friendly  approaches 
were  welcomed  coldly.  It  remained  for  one  of  the  boys  to 
find  a  new  outlet  for  our  eagerness  to  be  of  personal  service 
as  we  saw  our  disciplinary  effectiveness  diminish. 

It  was  Lawrence  Steiner  (now  a  student  at  Harvard)  who 
proposed  that  we  do  something  real  to  help  pupils  from  fail¬ 
ing  in  their  subjects.  We  had  found  in  our  school  that  mor¬ 
tality  was  heaviest  among  the  lower  classes  and  immediately 
after  the  results  of  the  mid-term  examinations  were  made 
known,  Lawrence  Steiner,  a  remarkably  keen  little  fel¬ 
low,  who  had  come  to  New  York  from  Los  Angeles,  ob¬ 
served  :  “The  reason  these  fellows  leave  school  is  because  they 
hr/e  failed  in  their  exams.,  and  the  reason  they  fail  is  because 
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they  get  discouraged  at  the  start.  The  beginning  is  new  and 
hard,  their  teachers  and  methods  are  strange,  they  feel  lost  in 
the  big  school,  it’s  all  too  much  for  them.  I  know  how  I  felt 
when  I  first  came  here.  Now  if  we  could  form  classes  to  help 
the  fellows  who  are  slow  to  learn,  or  who  have  lost  a  lot  by 
absence,  or  who  have  entered  late  and  missed  important 
things  or  to  help  those  who  just  can’t  get  on  to  it,  we 
wouldn’t  have  half  as  many  failures.”  Now  it  must  be  noted 
that  this  was  a  boy’s  idea.  Again  we  let  the  boys  work  it  out. 
They  worked  it  into  the  novel  organization  known  as 
the  Student  Help  Classes,  which  have  been  in  successful 
operation  these  three  years  and  copied  in  other  high  schools 
in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Boys  of  the  Big  Brother  Band  organized  a  Board  of 
Superintendents  with  Lawrence  Steiner  at  its  head,  a  Dis¬ 
trict  Superintendent  whose  duty  it  was  to  supervise  rooms 
and  teachers,  and  department  heads  for  English,  Latin, 
French,  German,  Spanish,  history,  mathematics,  chemistry, 
physics,  biology.  We  issued  a  call  for  student  volunteer 
teachers  to  teach  the  backward  pupils  who  might  apply, 
after  school  hours.  The  heads  of  each  department  had 
charge  of  organizing  these  applicants  into  classes  and  match¬ 
ing  up  pupils  and  pupil-teachers.  The  regular  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  gave  their  active  cooperation  to  the  idea,  both  in  sug¬ 
gesting  pupil-teachers  and  in  encouraging  backward  pupils 
to  apply  for  help.  The  response  was  remarkable,  especially 
in  languages  and  in  mathematics.  We  have  never  been 
able  to  accomplish  as  much  in  English  or  in  history  except 
just  before  examinations  when  a  great  many  facts  can  be  re¬ 
viewed.  The  same  is  true  of  the  sciences. 

From  the  first,  we  tried  to  do  personal  service,  to  give  each 
pupil  an  individual  teacher  who  could  supply  just  what  had 
been  missed  thru  absence,  or  explain  away  just  the  perplexing 
difficulty  in  word-order.  But  as  the  movement  grew  and  the 
number  of  available  rooms  remained  the  same,  we  had  to 
organize  larger  classes.  And  it  was  a  delight  to  see  with  what 
resourcefulness  these  pupil-teachers  met  new  conditions. 
They  developed  methods  of  presentation  and  of  organization 
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that  would  have  done  credit,  and  certainly  did  do  credit, 
to  their  regular  teachers.  The  greatest  rivalry  grew  up 
among  the  pupil  heads  of  the  departments  to  get  out  the 
largest  regular  attendance,  and  among  teachers  of  the  same 
subject  to  draw  the  largest  number  of  pupils.  For  example, 
S -  taught  geometry  after  school  Tuesdays  and  Thurs¬ 
days;  O -  taught  the  same  subject  on  Mondays  and 

Fridays.  Both  soon  got  the  reputation  about  the  school  of 
being  “sharks  at  math,  and  cracker-jack  teachers,”  and, 

while  O - proved  popular  enough  to  fill  the  room  every 

day  he  taught,  S - ’s  room  overflowed.  Little  first-term¬ 

ers  crowded  the  window-sills  and  swarmed  on  the  radiators 

listening  eagerly  to  S - ’s  lucid  explanations  and  clear 

expositions.  “We  learn  more  here  than  we  do  with  our  regu¬ 
lar  teacher,”  one  boy  said. 

Classes  were  held  every  day  except  Friday,  which  on 
account  of  special  local  conditions,  proved  to  be  an  unfeasi¬ 
ble  day.  The  volunteer  teachers  came  only  on  days  when 
free  of  other  Club  activities  or  home  duties.  Attendance 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils  was  entirely  voluntary. 

Another  remarkable  thing  was  the  resourcefulness  of  the 
boys  in  working  up  a  system  of  keeping  records  of  attendance 
and  in  measuring  success.  One  fellow  devised  a  certificate 
of  attendance  that  each  pupil  could  show  his  regular  teacher 
that  he  had  been  trying  to  make  up  work  missed,  but  the 
attendance  slip  was  never  given  a  pupil  unless  he  had  ac¬ 
tually  and  faithfully  worked.  This  served  as  a  check  on  dis¬ 
cipline  in  the  Student  Help  Classes,  which  was,  to  be  sure, 
never  a  problem,  the  classes  being  serious,  orderly  and  de¬ 
voted  to  work.  Another  fellow  proposed  that  all  pupil- 
teachers  keep  a  record  of  attendance  of  each  pupil  in  order  to 
determine  the  success  of  the  pupils  in  examinations  and  in 
the  work  of  the  term.  All  these  record  blanks  were  devised 
and  formulated  by  boys  and  printed  by  boys  on  our  own 
school  press. 

While  it  would  take  too  long  to  record  all  of  the  results  of 
our  work  it  is  indicative  to  know  that  in  April,  1916,  out  of  a 
total  regular  attendance  in  mathematics  of  forty-six,  thirty- 
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three  past  and  thirteen  failed,  an  average  of  sixty-five  per 
cent  passing.  In  French  the  average  of  passing  was  seventy- 
two  per  cent,  in  German  sixty-five  per  cent,  in  English  sixty- 
nine  per  cent.  Out  of  eighteen  regular  attendants  in  Spanish, 
eleven  past  and  seven  failed.  Of  five  pupils  who  attended 
regularly  in  Latin  all  past.  For  pupils  whose  attendance  was 
irregular  (by  far  the  majority)  it  is  manifestly  difficult  to 
measure  the  work  of  the  help  classes  in  ensuring  success  or 
preventing  failures. 

We  discovered  that  pupils  who  were  leaders  in  their  classes 
were  not  necessarily  the  most  effective  teachers.  It  was,  of 
course,  part  of  our  Big  Brother  idea  to  refuse  to  no  one  who 
applied  a  chance  to  teach,  and  so  it  happened  that  a  Sixth 
Form  boy  of  very  mediocre  ability  in  his  class  in  French  was 
given  a  group  of  four  slow-minded  freshmen  to  teach.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  hour’s  teaching,  the  little  group  of  four 
made  a  rush  for  the  student  Head  of  the  French  Department 
saying,  “What’s  the  name  of  that  feller  who  taught  us 
French?  He’s  swell.  Will  you  promise  to  let  us  have  him  all 
the  time?  Don’t  give  him  to  anyone  else,  wall  you?” 

This  case  of  L - will  show  you  the  beauty  of  this  scheme 

of  student  help  classes.  As  L - kept  on  teaching,  he  had 

to  organize  his  knowledge,  he  developed  a  new  interest  in  his 
subject  and  thereby,  wonder  of  wonders,  from  a  merely 
mediocre  pupil  he  became  the  leader  of  his  class  with  that 
surety  of  grasp,  that  nicety  of  judgment  that  is  joy  to  the 
teacher’s  heart. 

There  is  another  interesting  case  that  throws  a  happy  light 
on  the  value  of  this  movement.  Harold  P - ,  a  lazy,  indif¬ 

ferent  second-term  boy,  was  driven  to  the  help  classes  by  a 
conscientious  teacher  who  provided  him  wdth  a  personal 
coach,  a  junior  pupil  of  one  of  her  advanced  classes.  The 
junior  proved  to  be  a  wide-awake  fellow  who  got  Harold  so 
interested  in  his  subject,  that  the  janitor  would  have  to  put 
them  out  nearly  every  evening  in  order  to  lock  up.  Harold 
past  every  subject  that  term,  a  record  he  had  thought  im¬ 
possible  before.  The  junior  held  him,  guided  him  thru  all 
the  following  term,  gave  Harold  a  new  interest  in  his  work 
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and  in  his  school.  Harold  is  now  student  assistant  to  the 
committee  on  vocational  guidance;  he  is  one  of  the  most 
teachable  boys  in  the  school,  and  he  is  himself  a  student- 
teacher  in  the  very  subject  in  which  he  once  sought  assis¬ 
tance. 

Other  Manhattan  high  schools  have  post-session  classes 
but  they  are  conducted  by  regular  teachers  who  give  extra 
time  gratis  to  the  work  of  cramming  pupils  who  have  failed 
the  mid-term  exams.,  and  who  after  two  weeks  of  this  process 
are  given  a  re-examination  to  try  to  force  them  on. 

Our  plan  saves  the  teacher  and  it  saves  the  pupil  because 
we  catch  him  before  he  has  failed.  We  bolster  him  up  where 
he  is  weak,  put  him  on  his  own  feet  and  give  him  confidence 
to  overcome  his  own  difficulties.  We  try  to  discourage  the 
habit  of  failing.  Our  self-help  plan  makes  the  pupil  feel  that 
he  counts. 

This  movement  has  brought  into  the  school  a  feeling  of 
cohesion  that  it  had  never  before  had.  The  older  pupils 
know  the  younger  and  are  interested  in  their  success.  It  has 
created  a  new  respect  for  knowledge,  a  respect  that  can  be 
seen  in  a  custom  that  obtains  in  the  school.  Whenever  a 
teacher  is  unavoidably  detained  or  is  called  out  of  the  room, 
a  pupil  takes  his  place  and  conducts  the  work  in  his  absence. 
It  has  brought  to  the  pupil  a  new  attitude  toward  his  work 
and  to  the  teacher  a  new  attitude  tow^ard  the  pupil. 

But  tw^o  facts  ought  to  be  most  forcibly  focused  in  the 
conclusion  of  this  article: 

1.  That  this  scheme  of  pupil-help-pupil  is  the  great  success  it  is, 
because,  as  one  urchin  put  it,  “We  ain’t  ashamed  to  ask  a  fellow 
anything.  If  we  ask  the  regular  teacher,  he’d  prob’ly  bawl  us  out 
and  tell  us  not  to  int’rupt.” 

2.  That  the  biggest  part  of  the  success  of  the  scheme  lies  in  the 
help  the  student-helper  gives  himself,  the  reflex  action  upon  the 
helper,  for  in  the  words  of  Compayre,  “Thou  that  teachest  others, 
teachest  thou  not  thyself?” 
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MODERN  LANGUAGE  STUDY  I 

I 

The  modern  social  development,  which  in  our  more  popu¬ 
lous  and  wealthier  states  has  given  to  every  community  a 
high  school,  and  which  has  filled  the  secondary  schools  and 
colleges  to  overflowing,  has  been  favorable  to  the  expansion 
of  our  work. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  attempt  to  trace  briefly  some  of  the 
forces  which  have  shaped  and  are  shaping  our  educational  de¬ 
velopment,  to  show  why  we  are  modern  language  teachers, 
why  we  teach  as  we  do,  and,  more  particularly,  how  I  think 
we  are  likely  to  teach  in  the  immediate  future. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  modern  languages  now 
hold  the  position  in  education  formerly  held  by  Greek  and  * 
Latin.  Some  of  our  friends  who  teach  Greek  and  Latin  are 
of  the  opinion  that  our  hold  on  this  position  is  only  tempo¬ 
rary,  and  that  we  shall  soon  be  swept  out  of  it  by  the  same 
forces  that  put  us  in  possession.  It  would  seem  wise  for  us 
to  survey  the  situation  carefully,  to  enquire  whether  there  is 
any  ground  for  the  gloomy  prediction  of  our  colleagues,  and 
to  consider  how  we  may  so  shape  our  work  as  to  make  it  do 
effectively  the  things  that  are  to  be  done.  It  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  gauge  the  force  and  to  estimate  the  direction  of 
the  current  which  we  ourselves  help  to  make  and  in  which  = 
we  are  at  the  same  time  swept  along.  However,  of  one 
thing  we  may  be  sure:  Nothing  can  endure  and  prosper 
which  runs  counter  to  the  trend  of  human  progress,  or  which 
does  not  minister  effectively  to  it. 

We  have  to  seek  the  answers  to  two  questions:  What  are 
the  needs  of  society  to  which  modern  language  study  minis¬ 
ters?  And  are  we  meeting  those  needs  fully  and  effectively? 

For  unless  we  are  doing  a  work  that  is  needed,  and  doing  it 
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well,  our  prosperity  will  be  of  short  duration,  and  no  amount 
of  expostulation,  no  amount  of  preaching,  no  amount  of 
propaganda  will  avail  to  save  us.  We  can  not  assume  that 
our  present  prosperity  is  in  itself  proof  that  our  work  rests  on 
a  solid  foundation  and  that  it  is  likely  to  be  permanent.  The 
world  makes  mistakes  for  the  moment,  and  the  transient 
popularity  of  a  cause  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  it  is 
sound.  The  world  moves  along  from  experience  to  experi¬ 
ence,  following  the  line  of  its  natural  growth,  unconsciously 
experimenting,  led  by  instinct  rather  than  by  judgment, 
holding  fast  to  that  which  helps  it  go  its  way,  and  rejecting 
everything  else. 

When  the  ancient  languages  lost  their  commanding  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  scheme  of  education,  it  was  only  natural  that  the 
modern  languages  should  take  their  place.  The  whole  move¬ 
ment  was  one  of  modernization,  and  social  evolution  takes 
place  by  steps  rather  than  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  most 
striking  characteristic  of  human  development  is  its  essential 
conservatism.  The  forces  which  gave  the  ancient  languages 
their  precedence  were  no  longer  operative  to  the  same  degree 
as  before,  and  the  world  turned  to  the  modern  tongues. 
We  are  now  having  our  trial,  and  the  result  will  depend,  in 
the  first  instance,  upon  factors  over  which  we  have  no  con¬ 
trol,  but  which  I  think  we  shall  find  are  nevertheless  working 
for  our  success,  and,  in  the  second  place,  upon  the  judgment 
— ^whether  deliberate  or  intuitive — ^we  show  in  recognizing 
the  needs  of  society  and  the  skill  we  develop  in  meeting  them. 
It  is  impossible  to  understand  any  phase  of  an  evolution, 
except  in  relation  to  what  has  gone  before,  and  if  we  would 
comprehend  the  movement  in  which  we  are  now  playing  a 
part  we  can  do  so  only  by  studying  that  which  preceded  it. 
It  will  be  worth  our  while  to  consider  briefly  the  part  played 
in  education  until  recently  by  the  ancient  languages. 

The  old  education  was  a  heritage  from  Humanism.  Latin 
and  Greek  were  the  channels  thru  which  flowed  the  current 
of  ancient  culture  that  quickened  and  deepened  the  stream  of 
medieval  life.  However,  it  was  not  only  a  question  of  con¬ 
tent,  but  rather  one  of  method.  The  Humanists  established 
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a  critical  philological  science.  Wherever  possible,  they  went 
directly  to  sources.  They  sought  the  truth  with  as  much 
fearlessness  as  was  compatible  with  self-preservation.  They 
established  the  scientific  study  of  jurisprudence  on  the  basis 
of  Roman  Law;  they  studied  critically  the  original  texts  of 
the  Bible  and  paved  the  way  for  the  Reformation;  they 
went  back  to  the  ancients,  took  up  the  problems  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  where  they  had  left  them,  and  founded  the  natural 
sciences,  including  the  science  of  medicine.  As  Scherer  says: 
“The  road  to  Nature  led  by  way  of  the  Greeks.  First  one 
read  the  ancients,  and  then  one  studied  corpses.  First  one 
saw  what  the  ancients  had  seen,  and  then  one  learned  to  see 
for  himself.”  In  short.  Humanism  laid  the  foundations  of 
modern  civilization. 

It  will  never  be  possible  for  the  modern  languages  to  play 
the  role  played  by  the  ancient  languages  in  the  education  of 
the  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Neither 
will  it  ever  again  be  possible  for  the  ancient  languages  to 
regain  the  predominant  position  they  then  held.  What  the 
ancients  had  to  give  had  been  received  and  assimilated  and 
had  become  a  part  of  the  web  and  woof  of  civilization,  while 
the  most  valuable  part  of  their  contribution — the  impulse — 
had  been  given  once  for  all. 

Greek  and  Latin,  however,  maintained  their  sway  for 
centuries  after  the  great  work  they  had  to  do  was  done.  Nor 
was  this  due  entirely — or  even  chiefly —  to  prestige  or  the 
advantage  of  possession,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  nomenclature 
of  the  modern  sciences  bears  the  stamp  of  the  languages  in 
the  study  of  which  they  originated. 

It  is  a  common  experience  that  methods  evolved  in  the 
opening  up  of  one  field  of  scientific  exploration  are  fre¬ 
quently  astonishingly  productive  when  applied  to  another. 
The  philological  method  of  the  Humanists  led  to  the  natural 
sciences,  the  methods  of  natural  science  have  molded  the 
modern  science  of  philology,  and  the  principal  hope  of  a  re¬ 
vival  of  classical  study  today  would  seem  to  lie  precisely  in 
the  more  extensive  application  of  modern  philological  method 
in  the  teaching  of  the  ancient  languages. 
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The  long  survaval  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  chief  place  of 
honor  in  the  curriculum  was  due  primarily  to  the  validity  of 
the  principle  on  which  friends  of  the  classical  education  have 
always  insisted — the  value  of  the  study  as  a  formal  discipline. 
The  failure  of  the  classical  languages  to  maintain  their  posi¬ 
tion  permanently  was  due  partly  to  the  change  wrought  in 
the  mental  attitude  of  the  world  by  the  progress  of  the 
natural  sciences,  and  partly  to  the  wholesale  democratiza¬ 
tion  of  the  student  body. 

The  thinking  of  the  middle  ages  was  essentially  meta¬ 
physical.  The  trend  of  Humanism  was  away  from  this  and 
toward  empiricism,  but  the  philological  side  of  the  Humanis¬ 
tic  movement  was  captured  by  the  theologians  and  domi¬ 
nated  by  them.  Education  became  the  ward  of  the  church, 
and  its  methods  were  in  harmony  with  the  thinking  of  the 
age,  which  was  predominantly  theological  and  speculative. 
Latin  grammar  provided  just  the  training  demanded  by  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  The  learning  of  formal  rules  was  a  good 
memory  drill,  and  it  strengthened  the  instinctive  respect  for 
authority.  The  study  developed  discrimination  and  the 
power  of  deduction.  In  so  far  as  it  was  humanly  possible, 
Latin  grammar  was  made  logical,  the  illogical  eccentricities 
being  provided  for  by  special  legislation  in  the  form  of  several 
thousand  exceptions. 

As  time  went  on,  the  progress  in  the  natural  sciences 
changed  the  mental  attitude  of  the  thinking  world,  while  the 
tremendous  industrial  development  which  followed  in  the 
wake  of  technical  discoveries  within  a  rather  short  time  filled 
the  schools  with  a  multitude  of  young  people  who  in  former 
days  would  never  have  aspired  to  a  higher  education  at  all. 
The  classical  education  no  longer  appealed  to  the  thinking 
world,  because  its  methods  did  not  harmonize  with  the 
modern  point  of  view,  while  to  the  great  mass  of  the  student 
body — the  democratic  increment — Latin  and  Greek  were 
positively  hateful  because  of  their  difficulty,  their  remote¬ 
ness  from  present-day  interest,  and  their  lack  of  a  practical 
bread-and-butter  value.  Our  admission  to  the  curriculum  we 
owe  to  the  natural  sciences,  our  great  expansion  to  democracy. 
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We  have  seen  how  Latin  and  Greek  dominated  education 
for  several  centuries  because  they  gave  to  the  world  what  it 
needed,  and  because  the  method  of  study  was  in  keeping  with 
the  thinking  of  the  time.  In  the  gradual  substitution  of  the 
modern  for  the  ancient  languages  in  response  to  a  pressure 
that  was  felt  rather  than  understood,  we  have  seen  merely  an 
illustration  of  the  tendency  to  “do  the  next  thing.”  It  re¬ 
mains  for  us  to  weigh  the  forces  which  make  for  the  per¬ 
manency  of  our  present  advantage,  to  examine  the  change 
already  wrought  in  our  methods  by  the  pressure  of  those 
forces,  and  in  the  light  of  what  we  learn,  to  consider  how  we 
may  strengthen  our  case  by  making  our  work  minister  more 
directly  to  the  needs  of  the  time. 

II 

There  are  two  opposing  tendencies  in  human  life.  They 
are  not  divided  by  the  lines  of  class.  They  are  operative  in 
varying  degree  in  the  life  of  every  one  of  us.  The  one  ten¬ 
dency  is  essentially  selfish  and  materialistic,  the  other  disin¬ 
terested  and  spiritual.  The  one  lives  in  the  present,  the 
other  delves  in  the  past  and  reaches  out  into  the  future. 
Both  are  necessary.  One  works  for  our  preservation,  the 
other  for  our  growth.  To  endure,  any  scheme  of  education 
must  minister  to  both  tendencies.  Some  subjects  serv^e  prin¬ 
cipally  the  one,  some  the  other.  Those  which  serve  best  per¬ 
sist,  the  others  disappear,  and  the  elimination  takes  place 
unconsciously — instinctively,  as  it  were. 

\  p  The  development  of  the  natural  sciences  which  was  to 
usher  in  a  new  period  in  history  was  a  manifestation  of  the 
creative  tendency,  the  tremendous  technical  development 
which  resulted  from  it  and  which  is  revolutionizing  society  is 
a  manifestation  of  the  preservative  tendency.  It  is  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  both  of  these  movements  that  we  have  to  seek  the 
sources  of  our  strength  or  our  weakness.  The  arguments  we 
usually  hear  advanced  for  the  study  of  modern  languages  are 
at  present  mostly  utilitarian.  They  are  addrest  to  youth 
and  the  masses.  Summarized  briefly,  they  run  about  as 
follows:  A  knowledge  of  modern  foreign  languages  is  useful 
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in  business  and  in  travel,  and  necessary  for  advanced  work 
in  science.  Along  with  these  more  practical  reasons,  it  is 
urged  that  a  reading  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  will  pre¬ 
pare  our  young  people  for  better  citizenship  by  making  them 
directly  acquainted  with  the  social  and  political  life  of  for¬ 
eign  countries.  The  argument  for  the  cultural  value  of  for¬ 
eign  languages  is  still  advanced,  but  it  no  longer  comes  first 
as  it  once  did. 

Let  us  consider  these  claims,  taking  up  first  those  which 
agree  in  appealing  to  the  practical  tendency.  The  United 
States  has  shared  largely  in  the  increase  in  international 
commerce,  but  it  is  frequently  alleged  that  the  expansion  of 
our  foreign  trade  has  not  been  as  great  as  it  should  have  been, 
and  the  failure  is  ascribed  to  our  inability  to  speak  foreign 
languages  and  to  our  unwillingness  to  cater  to  foreign  needs. 
This  consideration,  appealing  on  the  one  side  to  patriotism, 
and  on  the  other  to  business  instinct,  is  at  present  impelling 
many  students  to  elect  Spanish.  It  will  be  interesting  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  reflex  of  this  experiment  a  few  years  from  now  when 
the  children  of  the  next  generation  come  to  high  school. 
Perhaps  we  shall  not  have  to  wait  so  long.  The  acquisition 
of  a  foreign  language,  undertaken  deliberately  for  use  in 
business,  requires  a  considerable  period  of  very  intensive 
study  under  high  pressure  and  within  a  somewhat  limited 
field.  For  most  students,  success  would  mean  no  more  than 
an  opportunity  to  secure  employment  in  competition  with 
foreigners  at  a  salary  about  equal  to  that  paid  for  ordinary 
clerical  work.  There  are  doubtless  a  few  individuals  who 
have  a  definite  prospect  of  succeeding  to  the  management  of 
some  existing  enterprise  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  but  they 
are  not  numerous  enough  to  affect  the  trend  of  education; 
and  as  for  the  others,  the  uncertainty  of  their  future  calling 
makes  any  such  early  specialization  out  of  the  question. 

The  value  of  the  foreign  languages  to  those  engaged  in 
domestic  commerce  is  practically  nil,  as  it  is  in  every  country 
where  there  is  not  a  large  foreign  tourist  traffic.  Our  situa¬ 
tion  is,  for  example,  essentially  different  from  that  of  Ger¬ 
many  or  Switzerland.  The  argument  for  use  in  travel 
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abroad  is  not  much  stronger.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the 
profit  one  derives  from  foreign  travel  is  enormously  en¬ 
hanced  if  one  knows  the  language  of  the  country  one  is 
traveling  in.  But  after  all,  not  many  travel  abroad,  and  for 
those  who  do,  foreign  travel  is,  at  best,  merely  an  incident  in 
life,  and  very  few  devote  several  years  to  conscious  prepara¬ 
tion  for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  claim  that  a  knowledge  of 
German  or  of  French,  or  of  both,  is  necessary  for  those  who 
wish  to  do  advanced  work  in  science  rests  on  a  secure  founda¬ 
tion.  It  is  true  that  here  many  are  called  and  few  are  chosen. 
But  for  those  few  the  need  of  the  foreign  languages  is  impera¬ 
tive.  So  we  find  that  the  practical  reasons  urged  nowadays 
for  the  study  of  modern  languages,  while  not  without  some 
force,  are  in  themselves  inadequate  to  sustain  the  work  in  its 
present  extension.  Unless  our  work  has  some  more  sub¬ 
stantial  basis,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  hold  the  ground  we 
have  at  present. 

The  plea  for  modern  language  study  on  the  patriotic 
ground  that  it  will  make  better  citizens  by  opening  up  the 
opportunity  to  study  the  institutions  and  political  life  of 
foreign  countries,  sounds  well,  but  we  must,  in  all  candor, 
admit  that  in  actual  practise  our  students  do  not  form  the 
habit  of  reading  foreign  papers,  periodicals,  and  critical  and 
controversial  literature,  and  the  only  knowledge  they  ac¬ 
quire  of  what  is  going  on  or  has  gone  on  in  the  country  whose 
language  they  are  studying  is  that  gotten  at  second  hand  in 
their  own  language,  or  in  school  in  the  foreign  tongue,  but  in 
a  highly  uncritical  form  designed  especially  for  Young 
America.  The  truth  is  that  modern  language  study  must 
justify  itself,  as  language  study  has  always  justified  itself, 
mainly  thru  its  cultural  and  disciplinary  value.  We  all 
know  that  these  values  exist.  It  is  not  necessary  to  argue  for 
them.  Argument  would  be  futile  anyway.  As  long  as  our 
students  feel  that  in  some  way  their  mental  horizon  is  widened, 
their  grasp  is  strengthened,  as  long  as  they  continue  to 
feel  the  solid  worth  of  the  work  they  are  doing,  those  who  are 
capable  of  an  unselfish  intellectual  interest  in  humanity  will 
continue  the  study  of  foreign  languages. 
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The  thinking  of  our  time  is  historical  and  empirical.  Any 
subject  in  the  curriculum  is  stimulating  today  just  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  in  which  it  brings  the  student  to  realize  the  principle 
of  life  and  growth  in  the  universe  about  him  and  in  man. 
That  is  the  reason  why  history  and  the  languages  share  with 
the  natural  sciences  in  popularity,  and  why  they  are  taken 
by  those  who  are  destined  to  be  something  more  than  mere 
hewers  of  wood  and  carriers  of  water. 

We  have  no  fears  for  the  future  of  our  cause.  Individuals 
may  fail,  and  the  work  will  suffer  at  their  hands,  but  in  a 
large  way  we  shall  succeed,  for  there  are  forces  at  work  which 
are  stronger  than  we  are  and  which  will  compel  us  to  do  the 
necessary  thing.  Those  forces  are  making  themselves  felt 
today,  and  have  made  themselves  felt.  They  have  wrought  a 
sweeping  change  in  the  methods  of  modern  language  instruc¬ 
tion.  Instead  of  starting  out  with  a  more  or  less  logical  but 
artificial  code  of  grammatical  laws  and  learning  the  language 
in  theory  before  attempting  it  in  practise,  we  begin  with  the 
language  itself.  We  approach  it  in  a  practical,  empirical 
way,  studying  it  from  the  inside  rather  than  from  the  out¬ 
side,  and  proceeding  synthetically  rather  than  analytically, 
d'he  practical  advantages  of  this  method  are  beyond  ques¬ 
tion,  and  it  makes  a  very  strong  appeal  to  the  majority,  who 
are  not  fond  of  abstract  thinking.  It  educates  first  the  feel¬ 
ing  rather  than  the  reason,  and  it  succeeds  for  the  very  reason 
that  language  itself  is  not  logical  but,  like  the  people  who 
make  it,  rather  illogical  and  swayed  more  by  feeling  than  by 
reason.  The  pure,  undeveloped,  direct  method  is  nothing 
new.  In  fact,  it  is  very  old.  On  the  contrary,  the  new 
method  is  the  one  we  have  now  generally  discarded.  As  we 
have  seen,  it  was  the  product  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  cen¬ 
turies  that  followed  it.  What  we  did  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reform  was  to  go  back  to  the  old  method.  To  be  sure,  we 
have  since  progrest  beyond  that. 

The  general  introduction  of  a  direct  method  undoubtedly 
put  new  life  into  our  teaching.  It  was  much  more  interesting 
as  well  as  natural.  The  reform  was  necessary  if  the  subject 
was  to  live.  Our  gains  have,  however,  not  been  made  with- 
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out  some  losses.  In  the  attempt  to  carry  out  our  theories 
consistently,  we  may  have  perhaps  sometimes  gone  too  far. 
We  have  banished  the  classics  in  elementary  classes,  and 
wisely  so,  but  we  have  also  sometimes  done  away  with  the 
reading  of  valuable  texts  in  advanced  classes  because  the 
students,  while  well  enough  prepared  and  mature  enough  to 
understand  them,  are  not  able  to  discuss  them  intelligently 
in  the  language  in  which  they  are  written.  It  is  inevitable 
that  reading  ability  will  progress  more  rapidly  than  speaking 
ability,  and  if  we  attempt  to  make  them  go  hand  in  hand,  we 
are  forced  either  to  lower  the  intellectual  level  of  our  work  or 
to  be  content  with  a  more  or  less  passive  participation  on  the 
part  of  the  students.  In  either  case  the  mental  fiber  of  our 
students  is  apt  to  be  flabbier  than  is  the  case  with  those  who 
have  gone  thru  the  more  rigorous  mental  discipline  of  the 
old  education,  faulty  and  unnatural  as  it  was. 

There  is  another  respect  in  which  the  student’s  gain  in 
practical  mastery  has  been  offset  to  some  extent  by  a  loss  in 
training.  At  first  the  direct  method  did  not  pay  enough  at¬ 
tention  to  grammar.  With  the  progressive  development  of 
the  method,  however,  this  has  been  largely  overcome.  At 
present,  instruction  in  grammar  is  effective  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  it  does  not  extend  beyond  the  paradigms  and  the  simpler 
rules  of  syntax.  The  more  difficult  things  are  either  ignored, 
or  formal  statements  like  those  in  the  Latin  grammar  are 
taught  in  English,  or — if  we  wish  to  appear  thoroly  consistent 
— in  German.  In  any  event,  the  students  are  unresponsive, 
uninterested,  and  usually  bored.  We  ourselves  feel  in¬ 
stinctively  that  in  some  way  we  have  gotten  off  the 
track. 

Still  another  difficulty  confronts  us  when  we  have  to  deal 
with  so-called  idioms.  Abstract  thought  is  exprest  by  means 
of  figures;  that  is,  by  means  of  expressions  which  once  had 
concrete  meaning  but  in  which  the  original  significance  is  no 
longer  apparent  or  seems  so  far  removed  that  no  connection 
is  felt.  The  figure  used  in  one  language  is  apt  to  differ  from 
that  employed  in  another.  The  old-fashioned  teacher  has  an 
easy  time  of  it.  He  simply  tells  his  class  that  such  expres- 
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sions  are  idioms,  and  they  will  kindly  memorize  so  and  so 
many  of  them  for  the  next  time  together  with  their  English 
equivalents.  The  direct  method  teacher  will  try  to  use  the 
expression  in  a  context  which  will  make  its  present  meaning 
clear  and  will  trust  to  time  and  the  growing  Sprachgefiihl  of 
his  students  to  make  the  mental  image  fuller  and  more  pre¬ 
cise.  Meanwhile  the  students  of  both  will  thumb  the  dic¬ 
tionary  and  consult  the  notes.  The  direct  method  is  the 
more  effective  in  the  long  run,  but  it  is  slow,  and  if  there  is  no 
loss  in  mental  discipline  involved  it  is  only  because  there  was 
no  disciplinary  value  in  the  other  method  to  lose. 

If  we  examine  the  shortcomings  in  our  work  just  mentioned 
we  find  that  the  fault  is  in  each  case  a  failure  to  train  our 
students  to  independent  thinking.  The  difficulty  in  ad¬ 
vanced  classes  where  literary  study  is  an  important  element 
will  be  met  by  every  teacher  in  his  own  way,  but  it  must  be 
met  in  some  measure,  or  else  those  students  who  are  intellec¬ 
tually  inclined  will  go  elsewhere.  In  those  classes  in  which 
the  language  itself  is  the  principal  object  of  study,  the  in¬ 
struction  itself  must  become  more  suggestive  and  inspiring. 

Those  who  look  backward  to  a  Golden  Age,  instead  of  for¬ 
ward,  and  who  disapprove  of  present  tendencies,  will  claim 
that  our  weaknesses  are  inherent  in  a  method  which  aims  to 
work  thru  feeling.  They  might  be  right  if  we  stopt  at  that. 
But  after  feeling  comes  reason.  If  we  have  been  influenced 
more  than  was  good  for  us  by  the  utilitarian  spirit  of  the  day, 
the  evil  will  bring  about  its  own  remedy.  There  will  always 
be  subjects  in  the  curriculum  that  are  easier  than  German 
and  that  make  a  stronger  bread-and-butter  appeal.  The 
pressure  of  the  all-too-practical  element  will  decrease  auto¬ 
matically,  and  the  law  of  self-preservation  will  force  us  back 
in  the  way  in  which  we  should  go. 

Our  teaching  must  and  will  become  more  scientific,  but  in 
so  doing  there  will  be  no  departure  from  the  inductive 
method  we  now  pursue.  The  present  tendency  in  linguistic 
science  points  the  way  we  are  to  go.  The  foreign  language 
teaching  of  the  future  will  be  natural,  practical,  interesting, 
and  thoroly  scientific  without  being  in  any  way  technical. 
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Historical  grammar,  which  had  its  origin  only  a  little  over  f 
a  century  ago,  is  now  entering  upon  a  third  stage  of  its  de¬ 
velopment.  From  the  study  of  individual  sounds  and  forms  | 
we  are  now  progressing  to  the  investigation  of  syntax  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  evolution. 

In  a  general  way,  the  phonology  and  morphology  of  the 
principal  Indo-European  languages  have  been  pretty  well 
worked  out  from  an  historical,  scientific  standpoint,  but  we 
have  been  slow  to  realize  that  we  are  still  held  in  the  clutches 
of  a  traditional  syntax  inherited  from  the  old  descriptive 
Latin  grammar.  Some  historical  grammars  do  not  attempt 
to  deal  with  syntax,  others  which  do  essay  it  make  an  incon-  i 
sistent  compromise  between  the  old  method  and  the  new, 
putting  new  wine  in  old  skins — as  it  were.  The  fact  is,  that  j : 
the  formulation  of  a  syntax  which  shall  adequately  explain  i  ■ 

present-day  usage  in  terms  of  its  origin  lies  in  the  future,  \  | 

when  the  material  shall  have  been  made  available  by  num-  | , 

berless  separate  investigations  conducted  historically  and  in  ; 
the  light  of  comparative  philology.  And  when  such  a  for¬ 
mulation  shall  have  become  possible,  the  result  will  probably 
bear  little  resemblance  to  what  we  now  call  syntax.  The  new 
movement  promises  us  much,  for  it  will  in  time  bring  the 
solution  of  the  difficulties  we  meet  in  teaching  grammar.  The 
more  thoroly  our  students  are  imbued  with  the  modern  scien-  ^ 
tific  spirit,  the  more  surely  they  will  revolt  against  artificial  , 
rules  of  grammar,  whether  in  German  or  in  English,  and  the  , 

more  eagerly  they  will  follow  the  teacher  who  leads  them  by  I 

easy  steps  along  the  way  reaching  from  the  past  down  to  the 
present. 

A  simple  example  will  illustrate  how  one  may  proceed  his-  ^ 

torically  in  teaching  a  class  the  significance  of  an  obscure  j 

construction.  Suppose  we  wish  to  teach  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence;  Ich  bin  das  Ding  losgeworden.  Of  course,  the 
student  can  easily  find  out  by  the  use  of  a  dictionary  what  it  | 
means,  but  if  he  has  been  properly  trained  he  will  not  be  sat¬ 
isfied,  for  according  to  his  Sprachgefiihl  it  should  be  Ich  bin  * 
des  Dinges  losgeworden.  Now  a  simple  sequence  of  three  ; 
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sentences:  Ich  bin  des  Dinges  losgeworden — Ich  bin  es  los- 
geworden — Ich  bin  das  Ding  losgeworden  is  sufficient  to 
make  the  matter  clear  if  the  teacher  explains  at  the  right  mo¬ 
ment  that  the  neuter  pronoun  of  the  third  person  was  once 
declined  es,  es,  ihm,  es,  the  genitive  being  es  instead  of  seiner 
as  now.  If  the  one  series  is  not  sufficient  the  teacher  may  use 
others,  substituting  miide,  salt,  gewahr  and  the  like  for  los. 

Doubtless  many  a  teacher  will  protest  that  he  has  been 
saying  all  his  life  Ich  bin  das  Ding  losgeworden  without  his 
Sprachgefuhl  being  in  any  way  discommoded,  and  he  will  not 
believe  that  it  would  occur  to  his  students  to  use  the  genitive. 
And  he  is  likely  right,  both  in  regard  to  himself  and  his  stu¬ 
dents.  But  it  is  entirely  possible  to  teach  the  uses  of  the 
genitive  in  such  a  way  that  the  student  acquires  a  feeling  for 
it  easily  and  naturally,  and  out  of  this  feeling  there  may  grow 
in  time  the  intellectual  recognition  of  the  order  in  which  these 
manifold  shades  of  meaning  probably  developed. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  compass  of  a  paper  of  this  char¬ 
acter  to  give  many  illustrations,  but  it  may  be  worth  our 
while  to  consider  the  question  of  the  genitive,  inasmuch  as  it 
has  been  suggested  by  the  preceding  example.  Most  gram¬ 
mars  devote  several  pages  to  the  various  kinds  of  genitives. 
Descriptive  grammars,  naturally,  deal  with  the  question 
from  the  old  standpoint,  but  even  historical  grammars — 
such  as  Wilmann’s — analyze  and  define  in  philosophical 
language  instead  of  attempting  to  trace  and  synthesize,  the 
reason  being,  of  course,  that  the  origin  of  the  genitive  is 
shrouded  in  the  mist  of  prehistoric  time,  and  there  is  no  con¬ 
temporary  documentary  evidence  from  which  one  might 
proceed. 

In  the  practical  experience  of  the  classroom  I  have  found 
that  here,  as  in  most  cases  where  it  is  a  matter  of  teaching  the 
expression  of  a  relation,  a  simple  gesture  is  of  more  service 
than  any  amount  of  explanation.  And  1  have  found  that  the 
gesture  which  best  enables  my  students  to  grasp  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  genitive  is  a  sweeping  motion  of  the  hand  away 
from  the  body,  tracing  partly,  or  entirely,  a  vertical  circle  or 
ellipse.  The  movement  away  from  the  body  easily  suggests 
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destination ;  the  reverse,  origin  or  source ;  and  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  two,  the  complementary  relation  in  its  various 
phases.  For  example:  (i)  Er  geht  seines  Weges.  Er  zieht 
seiner  Strassen.  Gedenke  deiner  Eltern!  (2)  Er  trinkt  des 
Weines.  Er  ist  des  Wartens  miide.  Einer  der  Herren.  (3)  Der 
Deckel  des  Buches.  Der  Vater  des  Knaben.  Das  Easier  der 
Trunksucht.  The  genitive  of  time  is  more  indefinite,  and  the 
gesture  is  less  convincing.  Nevertheless,  it  may  suggest  the 
relation  to  one  who  reflects  that  primitive  man  thought  of 
time  in  terms  of  place,  and  who  approaches  it  thru  a  sequence 
of  sentences  like  the  following:  Er  geht  seines  Weges.  Das 
Jindet  man  alter  Orten.  Er  ging  eines  Tages  nach  Hause.  This 
method  of  procedure  is  easy  to  follow  in  dealing  with  prepo¬ 
sitions  or  adverbs  or  verbs  compounded  with  them.  To  the 
student  who  has  been  trained  to  approach  German  from  the 
standpoint  of  English  there  is  nothing  more  puzzling  than 
the  use  of  an  and  auj.  He  is  as  likely  to  say  Der  Lehrer  ist  auf 
der  Tafel  as  Der  Lehrer  ist  an  der  Tafel,  and  the  only  way  in 
which  he  can  tell  the  difference  between  anfassen  and  auf- 
fassen  is  to  look  the  words  up  in  the  dictionary. 

The  beginning  textbook  of  the  future  will  give  series  of 
sentences  illustrating  the  order  in  which  the  more  obscure 
uses  have  gradually  developed.  There  are  very  many  cases 
in  which  this  can  be  done  without  going  outside  the  limits  of 
the  modern  language,  and  these  must  be  turned  to  advantage 
in  training  the  student  to  a  point  of  view.  For  example: 
Der  Konig  ritt  auf  den  Berg.  Auf  dem  Berge  hatte  er  ein 
Schloss.  Der  Konig  ritt  auf  sein  Schloss.  Auf  dem  Schlosse 
wohnte  der  Konig.  Dort  war  spdter  eine  Universitdt.  Auf  der 
Universitdt  sprach  man  Latein.  A  uf  der  Schule  lernen  die 
Kinder  das  Einmaleins.  In  this  process  the  students  learn 
German,  the  history  of  the  language,  and  the  history  of  civili¬ 
zation,  all  at  the  same  time. 

In  teaching  ^'erbs  compounded  with  prefixes  we  shall  be¬ 
gin  with  those  which  best  preserve  the  original  concrete 
meaning  and  then  proceed  gradually  to  those  which  have  de¬ 
veloped  abstract  significance.  It  will  usually  be  possible  to 
select  the  words  in  such  a  way  that  the  development  may 
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be  traced  step  by  step.  There  will  be  little  definition,  but  a 
great  deal  of  gesture  and  objective  illustration.  Formal 
definition  is  as  futile  as  the  attempt  to  describe  a  picture  in 
words.  In  teaching  aufmachen  one  will  not  begin  with  a  sen¬ 
tence  like  Er  macht  die  Tiir  auf.  It  is  quite  possible,  and 
even  probable,  that  the  first  doors  were  constructed  in  a 
horizontal  or  oblique  position,  but  that  is  not  the  case  now, 
and  such  a  sentence  is  enough  to  destroy  at  the  outset  any 
historical  feeling  in  the  student.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  begin 
with  Er  macht  den  Deckel  des  Kastens  auf,  and  to  illustrate  it 
so  that  the  student  will  feel  the  original  force  of  the  auf. 
Then  one  may  say,  Er  macht  den  Deckel  des  Buches  auf,  raising 
at  the  same  time  the  cover  of  the  book  just  as  was  done  with 
the  lid  of  the  box.  From  this  it  is  an  easy  step  to  Er  macht 
das  Buch  auf.  Er  schldgt  das  Buch  auf,  etc.  Then  returning 
to  the  box,  the  analogy  between  the  lid  and  a  door  can  be 
made  so  obvious  that  anyone  will  understand  how  the  word 
came  to  be  used  to  indicate  the  opening  of  a  door  in  any  posi¬ 
tion,  and  how  gradually  the  general  abstract  notion  “open” 
was  developed. 

If  instead  of  beginning  with  the  sentence  Er  macht  die  Tiir 
auf,  the  teacher  introduces  the  lesson  by  saying  Er  macht  das 
Fenster  auf,  the  students  will  grasp  the  original  meaning  of 
the  prefix,  but  they  will  acquire  a  false  notion  in  regard  to  the 
evolution  of  windows.  This  mistake  is  typical  of  a  good 
many  we  shall  make,  no  matter  how  carefully  we  study  ar¬ 
cheology  and  allied  sciences.  However,  this  case  illustrates 
very  well  the  pragmatic  value  of  the  method.  Even  tho  a 
mistake  has  been  made  in  regard  to  the  history  of  windows,  a 
clearer  notion  of  auf  has  been  gained,  and  it  will  be  fruitful 
just  in  the  proportion  in  which  it  is  correct. 

Students  are  sometimes  perplexed  to  know  what  preposi¬ 
tion  to  use  with  a  verb,  and  if  they  do  know,  it  is  usually 
simply  a  matter  of  memory.  Here  again,  the  building  up  of 
an  efficient  Sprachgefiihl  can  be  greatly  hastened  by  an 
appeal  thru  feeling  to  reason.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the 
case  of  denken  with  the  preposition  an.  That  the  analogy 
between  thinking  and  going  was  felt  in  primitive  Teutonic 
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times  is  proven  explicitly  by  the  story  in  the  Prose  Edda,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  Thor  was  beaten  in  a  race  with  the  youth 
Hugi,  because  the  latter  was,  as  his  name  would  indicate, 
merely  a  personification  of  thought.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
make  the  student  feel  why  one  says  Ich  denke  an  das  Fenster, 
if  one  begins  with  the  sentence  Ich  gehe  an  das  Fenster.  A 
gesture  will  suffice  to  make  the  matter  entirely  clear.  Here 
too,  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  this  method 
of  approach  to  the  language  may  become  fruitful  in  philolo¬ 
gical  investigation.  The  circumstance  that  an  is  used  with 
denken,  when  considered  in  connection  with  the  general 
character  of  the  notion,  makes  it  more  probable  that  the 
verb  originally  carried  with  it  the  idea  of  motion.  Denken  is 
compared  with  Latin  tongere  (to  know).  L  have  no  doubt 
that  in  tongere  we  have  an  old  perfect  form  to  a  verb  whose 
stem  was  teng  and  which  meant,  to  approach,  or  extend  to. 
d'his  teng  was,  in  turn,  merely  an  extension  of  the  root  we 
have  in  Latin  tenere. 

The  use  of  an  with  glauben  should  be  taught  in  connection 
with  its  use  with  denken.  If  the  teacher  points  first  to  the 
head  and  then  to  the  heart  it  will  make  the  connection  clear. 
For  example:  Ich  gehe  an  das  Fenster.  Ich  denke  an  das 
Fenster.  Ich  denke  an  Gott.  Ich  glaube  an  Gott. 

There  are  cases  where  it  is  possible  to  trace  an  evolution 
by  using  English  sentences  or  English  and  German  sen¬ 
tences.  If  the  students  happen  to  know  any  Latin  that 
knowledge  can  be  turned  to  account,  too.  For  instance,  one 
may  begin  by  explaining  that  werden  and  vertere  are  histori¬ 
cally  the  same  word.  A  gesture  will  show  the  meaning.  Then, 
with  the  exercise  of  a  little  patience  and  a  good  deal  of  ob¬ 
jective  illustration,  one  may  get  his  students  to  grasp  the 
significance  of  werden  in  the  formation  of  the  future  tense  and 
the  passive  voice.  For  example:  Carl  turns  to  the  table. 
Carl  turns  teacher.  Carl  wendet  sich  an  den  Tisch.  Carl 
wird  Lehrer.  Carl  wird  an  den  Tisch  treten.  Carl  wird  an 
den  Tisch  gefiihrt. 

Here  again,  the  experiment  is  not  likely  to  succeed  unless 
the  students  have  had  previous  training  in  the  method. 
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They  must  have  learned  to  feel  the  difference  between  the 
infinitive  and  the  past  participle.  This  can  be  accomplished 
if  the  teacher  will  go  thru  in  rapid  succession  a  number  of 
actions  asking  the  class  to  name  them.  The  past  participle 
can  be  taught  in  the  same  way,  the  class  being  required  to 
express  in  one  word  the  completion  of  the  action.  After 
students  have  completely  graspt  the  essential  nature  of  the 
infinitive  and  the  participles  they  will  know  what  it  means 
when  they  are  taught  later  that  the  one  is  by  origin  a  verbal 
noun,  and  the  other  a  verbal  adjective. 

We  might  go  on  multiplying  examples  of  the  way  in  which 
this  method  can  be  applied,  but  probably  we  have  gone  far 
enough  to  make  the  matter  clear  in  principle.  It  can  not  be 
too  strongly  emphasized  that  the  instruction  need  be  in  no 
way  technical.  Students  will  learn  German  faster  and  bet¬ 
ter,  and  more  easily,  and  at  the  same  time  they  will  get  an 
insight  into  human  nature  as  it  is  and  as  it  has  developed,  for 
there  is  no  more  intimate  revelation  of  man  than  the  language 
which  he  makes,  and  which  in  turn  makes  him. 


Clarence  Paschall 


University  of  California 


IV 


REDEMPTION  THRU  REALIEN 

Among  the  slings  and  arrows  of  the  outrageously  true  and 
penetrating  criticism  to  which  modern  education  is  daily 
exposed  modern  languages  have  their  share.  They  do  not 
have  the  disciplinary  value  of  Latin.  They  are  useless  in 
remote  provincial  America.  They  do  not  produce  either 
linguists  or  cosmopolitans,  and  above  all,  they  have  no  dollar 
values  for  the  business  man  nor  culture  for  the  citizen.  Thus 
the  critics  talk.  Much  of  this  is  true  when  applied  to  the 
mass,  but  the  modern  language  teacher  will  always  have  a 
few  choice  spirits  in  his  classes  who  make  the  class  worth 
while,  choice  spirits  who  get  literary  and  sociological  joys 
from  their  work,  as  well  as  a  serviceable  tool  for  use  in  sci¬ 
ence,  travel,  or  business. 

Two  recent  critics  along  these  conventional  lines  have 
made  me  do  more  serious  thinking  than  ever  as  to  the  re¬ 
demption  of  the  mass  of  modern  language  students.  Presi¬ 
dent  Butler  of  Columbia,  in  reviewing  the  work  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  in  1915,  comments  on  the  inability  of 
students  to  use  their  French  and  German  even  after  several 
years  in  high  school  and  college.  This  is  the  complaint  of  a 
business  man.  The  best  positions  in  journalism,  fully  as 
much  as  those  in  the  diplomatic  service,  demand  a  knowledge 
of  French  and  German.  The  last  few  years  war  corre¬ 
spondents  like  Arthur  Ruhl  have  found  these  languages  of 
great  practical  value.  Before  the  war,  the  leading  theater 
critics  of  New  York  and  Boston  used,  every  spring,  to  invade 
Paris,  Berlin  and  Vienna,  to  keep  pace  with  the  dramatic 
progress  of  the  world  and  to  get  a  foretaste  of  coming  Ameri¬ 
can  novelties.  They  could  hardly  have  done  so  without  the 
essential  tools  of  foreign  languages.  Paris  correspondents 
like  Alvin  Sanborn  of  the  Boston  Transcript,  and  Stoddard 
Dewey  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  would  be  useless 
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without  a  well-developed  Sprachtalent.  And  so  no  wonder 
President  Butler  mourned  over  the  poor  material  in  the  line 
of  modern  language  ability  the  schools  send  to  professional 
journalism.  Someone  has  got  to  translate  the  choice  bits  of 
V Illustration,  Le  Temps  and  Le  Figaro  for  the  metropolitan 
press  and  they  would  not  be  out  of  place,  if  offered  to  pro¬ 
vincial  newspaper  readers.  Late  in  1914,  I  tried  to  buy  some 
of  the  Hansi  books  at  a  foreign  book  store  in  Boston,  but  the 
clerk  told  me  all  his  copies  had  been  snapt  up  by  Boston  news¬ 
paper  men.  All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  some  newspaper 
men  have  a  need  of  a  working  knowledgeof  French  and  German. 

A  second  criticism  comes  from  Professor  Waugh  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  In  his  otherwise  ad¬ 
mirably  written  book  on  the  Agricultural  College,  he  main¬ 
tains  that  modern  languages  as  they  are  taught  at  present  in 
Agricultural  Colleges  have  neither  a  practical  nor  a  cultural 
value.  I  could  show  him  students  who,  in  their  scientific 
reading  in  French  or  German,  have  discovered  new  side 
lights  on  science,  who  have  found  new  data  on  wheat  dis¬ 
eases,  new  methods  of  soil  analysis  and  one  even  who  sold  for 
nine  dollars  to  Farm  and  Fireside,  a  translation  of  how  La 
Quintinye  used  to  force  asparagus  for  Louis  XIV.  That  is 
certainly  a  practical  and  profitable  side  of  modern  language 
work.  Professor  Waugh  defines  cultural  values  as  coming 
from  those  studies  which  increase  a  student’s  outlook  on  life 
and  the  enjoyment  of  it,  or  those  which  make  a  better  citizen 
of  him.  All  teachers  will  be  grateful  to  him  for  the  saving 
clause  “as  at  present  taught,”  and  when  they  think  of  his 
definition  of  culture  they  will  think  of  many  ways  in  which 
more  broadly  human  elements  may  be  introduced  into  their 
teaching,  elements  thru  which  their  students  may  have  more 
joy  in  the  life  of  the  world,  and  may  become  better  cosmo¬ 
politan  citizens. 

Such  teachers,  smarting  under  criticism  and  seeking  to  im¬ 
prove  their  work,  will  do  well  to  consider  the  case  of  realien, 
those  classroom  links  between  Europe  and  America,  those 
stimuli  to  curiosity,  those  sources  of  subtle  culture.  Do  they 
use  enough  realien  and  have  they  picked  out  the  best? 
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Of  course,  some  will  reply  that  they  have  many  post  cards, 
a  Byronic  picture  of  Goethe,  and  possibly  the  school  library 
takes  V Illustration  and  Die  Woche.  But  like  Lucy  Gray’s 
footsteps  “further  there  were  none.”  They  are  fortunate, 
indeed,  if  their  pupils  have  access  to  these  two  magazines, 
especially  V Illustration.  This  is  considered  the  best  weekly 
newspaper  in  the  world  by  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  and  there  is  a  high  cultural 
value  in  having  students  meet  the  best  of  anything.  It  is  the 
best  because  it  has  the  most  varied,  artistic,  and  timely  pic¬ 
torial  service;  because  the  best  brains  of  France  write  for  it, 
and  because  it  publishes  the  best  and  newest  novels  and 
plays.  A  copy  should  be  within  the  reach  of  French  students 
all  thru  their  course.  Each  week  they  should  at  least  look 
it  thru  and  translate  titles  of  articles  and  pictures,  while  par¬ 
ticularly  vital  features  should  be  driven  home  by  the  teacher. 
Students  will  thus  know  what  is  going  on  in  France  and  the 
whole  world,  and  what  France  thinks  of  it.  Their  world 
sympathy  will  be  aroused  and  a  beginning  made  for  the  time 
when  the  United  States  will  be  a  part  of  a  world  federation 
and  not  a  provincial  nation.  This  is  a  most  valuable  by¬ 
product  of  the  French  class  and  might  easily  be  of  practical 
use  to  the  journalist,  agricultural  student  or  everyday  citi¬ 
zen.  In  Germany,  Die  Woche  comes  nearest  to  V Illustration, 
tho  it  is  far  from  being  the  best  weekly  newspaper  in  the 
world.  It  lacks  style  and  distinction,  but  it  is  a  chronicle  of 
German  opinion  on  the  world’s  events. 

Both  these  weeklies  may  be  profitably  used  in  second 
year  work,  but,  even  more  than  they,  should  foreign  news¬ 
papers  be  made  an  integral  part  of  that  second  year  of  lan¬ 
guage  work  which  means  so  much  to  a  student  in  introducing 
him  to  the  life  and  literature  of  a  country.  It  is  a  teacher’s 
duty  to  introduce  his  students  to  at  least  one  or  two  of  the 
great  European  dailies.  It  would  be  well  to  take  them  in 
pairs  such  as  Le  Figaro  and  Le  Matin,  Le  Temps  and  Le 
Petit  Journal,  Les  Dehats  and  VEcho  de  Paris,  the  Kdl- 
nischer  Zeitung  and  the  Berliner  Tageblatt.  They  may  be 
used  profitably  for  class  reading,  spending  one  day  on  noth- 
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ing  but  advertisements,  one  on  the  brief  news  items  such  as 
the  fails  divers,  and  then  passing  to  the  more  solid  news  and 
literary  articles.  Here  the  cultural  values  will  consist  in  a 
training  in  good  taste,  in  getting  the  French  conception  of 
newspaper  values,  that  the  opinion  of  a  member  of  the  French 
academy  on  a  corner  of  history  or  literature  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  a  murder  in  Montmartre  and,  therefore,  has  the 
place  of  honor  on  the  front  page.  Involuntarily,  the  student 
will  contrast  them  with  American  papers,  notice  that  better 
men  write  for  them,  that  the  feuilleton  has  often  a  high  liter¬ 
ary  value,  and  that  the  entire  make-up  is  characteristically 
French.  Here  again  is  training  in  world  understanding 
which  is  one  of  the  highest  forms  of  culture. 

Along  with  newspapers  comes  the  use  of  foreign  texts.  As 
a  rule,  they  can  be  used  only  by  advanced  students  and  yet 
I  am  not  so  sure  but  that  Boutet  de  Monvel’s  Nos  Enfants 
would  be  the  best  kind  of  a  French  reader.  That  would 
mean  culture'  from  the  first  in  daily  meeting  with  the  work  of 
a  famous  illustrator  and  getting  to  know  the  French  child,  an 
altogether  charming  acquaintance.  A  wholly  admirable 
textbook  which  may  be  taken  right  out  of  the  French  Schools 
is  Lavisse’s  Histoire  de  France  {Cours  moyen).  It  is  invalu¬ 
able  for  make-up,  subject  matter  and  is  unusually  fair 
rninded,  for  it  is  written  to  please  both  Catholics  and  Protes¬ 
tants.  In  Germany  they  have  a  special  history  for  each  side. 
As  a  starting  point  for  Balzac  study  there  is  the  volume  in 
the  Grands  Ecrivains  series,  and  any  French  edition  of  the 
French  classics  is  far  better  than  one  published  in  America, 
for  the  French  edition  gives  the  French  point  of  view.  One 
year  I  found  Marcel  Prevost’s  Lettres  d  Frangois  an  excellent 
starting  point  for  a  girls’  reading  course  on  French  life. 
These  texts  all  give  pleasure  by  their  contents  and  widen  the 
American  student’s  horizon  with  regard  to  Europe  and  so 
should  fulfill  Professor  Waugh’s  definition  of  culture. 

The  simplest  method  of  giving  a  foreign  cachet  to  a  class¬ 
room  and  to  stimulate  interest  in  a  language  is  to  plaster 
your  classroom  walls  with  foreign  posters.  To  one  who 
knows  only  American  poster  work  this  method  may  seem 
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hopelessly  cheap  and  vulgar.  The  cheapest  and  simplest 
kind  of  realien  they  surely  are,  but  they  are  far  from  being 
banal  or  vulgar,  because  the  foreign  poster  is  always  done  by 
a  genuine  artist,  on  the  principle,  so  prevalent  in  France,  that 
the  artistic  touch  can  lend  distinction  to  any  work  and,  there¬ 
fore,  no  work  is  unworthy  of  the  true  artist.  It  is  the  same 
principle  that  makes  academicians  write  for  the  daily  papers, 
college  professors  write  textbooks  for  the  grades,  famous 
actors  take  small  parts  and  great  artists  compete  on  poster 
work.  Just  now  I  have  in  my  classroom  some  of  the  French 
war  posters  with  which  Montreal  is  filled  and  which  may  be 
had  there  for  the  asking  at  any  recruiting  station.  I  have 
also  a  Poulbot  poster  from  the  Christmas  Poilu  day  in  1915. 
That  wasn’t  cheap,  but  a  poster  lover  willingly  spends  money 
in  a  good  cause.  Before  the  war  I  found  French  railroads, 
Swiss  hotels,  German  cities  and  syndicats  d' initiative  every¬ 
where  in  Europe  all  glad  to  flash  their  artistic  light  into  my 
classroom  by  their  posters  which  usually  were  offered  as  a 
gift.  Just  how  easy  it  was  to  collect  posters  for  a  classroom 
may  be  seen  in  an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  Poster  Maga¬ 
zine  for  April,  1916.  These  classroom  posters  offer  endless 
material  for  classroom  conversation  and,  best  of  all,  have  a 
cultural  value  in  showing  the  international  character  of  the 
world’s  work  and  in  linking  modern  language  studies  with  the 
allied  departments  of  art,  advertising  and  history. 

Posters  and  pictures,  newspapers  and  foreign  texts,  these 
are  the  salt  that  will  give  a  savory  culture  to  modern  lan¬ 
guage  work,  but  the  salt  will  speedily  lose  its  savor  if  the 
teacher  does  not  keep  adding  to  his  own  private  stock  of 
mental  realien  in  order  that  he  may  be  constantly  radiating 
timely  and  interesting  bits  about  foreign  life.  It  is  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  know  that  Sarah  Bernhardt  has  the  word  Quandmeme 
written  on  her  theater  curtain  and  to  tell  his  students  how 
the  word  typifies  the  actress  and  her  nation,  especially  the 
immense  come-back  quality  that  they  both  possess.  It  is 
also  his  duty  to  read  a  book  like  Ren6  Benjamin’s  Gaspard 
and  know  the  latest  slang  from  the  trenches.  It  is  more 
important  for  him  to  adopt  a  poilu  godson  or  a  French  orphan 
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than  it  is  for  him  to  support  his  home  church.  He  should 
own  all  the  Hansi  books,  both  for  his  own  joy  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  such  unique  books  of  art,  and  for  the  information 
they  may  give  him  on  the  Alsace-Lorraine  question  and  the 
vital  differences  between  France  and  Germany,  all  so  neces¬ 
sary  in  understanding  the  two  nations.  The  books  may  also 
be  used  to  hand  around  the  class.  The  pictures  are  so  elo¬ 
quent  that  they  need  but  little  explanation  and  they  form 
an  excellent  starting  point  for  a  talk  on  one  of  the  points  at 
issue  in  the  present  war.  For  a  French  teacher  to  keep  thor- 
oly  up-to-date  he  can  not  do  better  than  to  read  the  Alvin 
Sanborn  articles  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  or  the  Stoddard 
Dewey  papers  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  When  Mr. 
Winthrop  Ames  talked  to  the  class  in  stage  management  at 
the  Harvard  Summer  School  in  1916,  he  advised  each  one  to 
start  immediately  making  a  collection  of  pictures  for  future 
use  in  designing  stage  settings.  He,  himself,  had  one,  he 
said,  which  he  would  not  part  from  except  to  save  life.  In 
the  same  way  the  modern  language  teacher  should  early 
start  a  private  collection  of  realien  which  may  in  the  course 
of  a  well  spent  life,  grow  to  the  proportions  of  a  small  mu¬ 
seum.  Postcards,  Riviere  lithographs,  lettres  de  faire  part, 
wedding  invitations,  theater  programs,  wooden  shoes,  busi¬ 
ness  letters,  photographs,  rosaries,  maps,  books,  of  course, 
and  even  faience  and  candlesticks,  for  in  such  a  heterogeneous 
mass  are  many  of  the  eloquent  bits  of  a  nation  which  thru 
the  teacher  may  become  starting  points  of  interest  or  cul¬ 
ture.  Just  as  Milton  bedward  bound  ate  a  few  olives  and 
gained  thereby  visions  of  the  Italy  he  had  known  in  his 
youth,  so  a  postcard  of  the  Luxemburg  gardens  may  make  a 
French  teacher  glow  with  a  contagious  enthusiasm  which  his 
whole  class  may  be  made  to  share.  The  vital  point  in  all 
teaching  is  the  teacher,  and  the  teacher  who  provides  his 
pupils  with  suitable  realien  and  oozes  realien  himself  at 
everyjpore  will  never  be  accused  of^giving  uncultural  courses. 

Frank  R.  Arnold 

State  Agricultural  College 
Logan,  Utah 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  TRADITION  IN  ENGLAND* 

Mr.  Fisher’s  Education  Bill,  which  was  read  for  the  first 
time  on  Friday,  August  lo  last,  is  the  legitimate  successor  of 
a  series  of  educational  impulses  dating  from  the  very  end  of 
the  1 8th  century,  when  Joseph  Lancaster  and  Andrew  Bell 
realized,  almost  simultaneously,  the  straits  to  which  the 
introduction  of  machinery  into  labor  had  reduced  the  children 
of  the  land. 

At  that  moment  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
were  stirring  in  their  i8th  century  sleep,  but  in  all  other  di¬ 
rections  a  profound  coma  lay  upon  national  education. 
The  Charity  Schools  had  definitely  failed;  the  endowment 
schools  were  for  the  most  part  out  of  action ;  the  children  of  a 
Christian  land  had  no  facilities  for  the  simplest  form  of  edu¬ 
cation  despite  the  efforts  of  the  leaders  of  the  new  Sunday 
school  movement  that  had  reached  London  in  1780.  The 
monitorial  movement  initiated  by  Bell  and  Lancaster  re¬ 
vived  similar  expedients  necessitated  by  the  lack  of  teachers 
in  the  13th  and  the  i6th  centuries.  It  was  at  once  crowned 
with  an  embarrassing  success,  and  it  was  clear  in  the  dawn 
of  the  19th  century  that  the  tradition  of  education  was  but 
asleep,  that  the  people  of  the  land  were  as  hungry  for  edu¬ 
cation  as  in  any  past  age.  But  the  reform  movement  had  to 
face  a  difficulty  that  it  has  not  even  yet  surmounted,  tho  Mr. 
Fisher’s  Bill  takes  the  nation  at  last  thru  the  worst  of  it. 
The  unexampled  success  of  the  industrial  revolution  in 
England  during  the  Napoleonic  Wars  resulted  in  great  and 
almost  sudden  aggregations  of  population  in  certain  areas, 
and  in  those  areas  the  labor  of  little  children  became  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  industrial  system.  This  system  was  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  old  plan  of  apprenticeship,  and  it  defied  for 
over  half  a  century  all  religious  and  educational  restraints. 
But  as  early  as  1802  an  attempt  was  made  on  the  lines  of 

^  From  the  Educational  Supplement  of  the  London  Times,  August  16,  1917. 
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apprenticeship  to  deal  with  it.  The  Factory  Act  of  1802  was 
totally  ineffective,  but  it  showed  that  the  essentials  of  the 
case  were  in  the  minds  of  reformers  115  years  ago,  and  the 
best  thinkers  have  kept^he  lesson  in  mind,  as  was  clear  from 
Mr.  Fisher’s  speech  on  Friday,  August  10.  Knowledge  of 
history  has  played  a  great  part  in  the  reform  movement  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  years.  It  has  kept  the  true  line  of  reform 
clear;  it  has  saved  England  from  the  tender  mercies  of  admin¬ 
istrative  theorists,  and  it  has  preserved  continuity  in  national 
education.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Fisher  is  a  historian  and  has 
prepared  reform  in  the  light  of  history  is  a  matter  for  pro¬ 
found  thankfulness. 

From  1802  to  1832  many  stalwart  efforts  were  made  to 
secure  a  universal  system  of  education.  Mr.  Whitbread  in 
1807  introduced  a  Bill  for  the  establishment  of  schools  thru- 
out  the  land  to  supply  machinery  by  which  all  children  were 
to  be  entitled  to  two  years’  schooling  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  fourteen  years.  Public  opinion  has  been  or  was 
being  stimulated  by  the  keenest  minds:  Blackstone,  Adam 
Smith,  Bentham  demanded  in  no  uncertain  tones  education 
for  all.  In  1816  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Commons  was 
directed  to  report  on  the  subject  of  the  education  of  the  lower 
orders.  In  1818  it  proclaimed  “the  anxiety  of  the  poor  for 
education,”  and  dwelt  on  their  meager  opportunities.  The 
Committee  recommended  a  universal  conscience  clause,  the 
establishment  of  rate-supported  free  parochial  schools  in 
very  poor  districts — the  goal  which  was  achieved  in  1870 — 
and  Parliamentary  building  grants  in  richer  districts — the 
principle  adopted  in  1833.  A  full  century  ago,  the  true  prin¬ 
ciples  of  advance  were  advocated  by  Parliament,  but  noth¬ 
ing  was  done. 

In  1820  Brougham  took  up  that  subject  of  national  educa¬ 
tion  which  he  was  destined  ceaselessly  to  pursue  until  his 
last  speech  of  July,  1864.  The  persistence  of  his  efforts  gave 
a  certain  continuity  to  the  whole  struggle  for  progress.  He 
was  often  wrong  in  his  dogmatism,  but  never  in  his  optimism 
and  in  his  determination  to  secure  educational  justice  for  the 
people  of  England.  Mr.  Fisher’s  measure  of  1917  is  a  direct 
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descendant  of  Brougham’s  measure  of  1820,  when  he  recom¬ 
mended  the  universal  establishment  of  undenominational 
parochial  schools  with  efficient  teachers  supported  out  of 
local  rates  supplemented  by  the  old  endowments.  In  1828 
Brougham  passionately  declared  in  the  House  that  “the 
schoolmaster  was  abroad,  and  he  trusted  more  to  the  school¬ 
master  armed  with  his  primer  than  he  did  to  the  soldier  in 
full  military  array  for  upholding  and  extending  the  liberties 
of  his  country.  ” 

In  1825  he  published  his  pamphlet,  Observations  on  the 
Education  of  the  People,  which  within  a  year  ran  thru 
twenty  editions.  The  desire  for  a  national  system  had 
spread  thru  England,  and  in  1833  there  were  already  over  a 
million  children  in  the  schools  of  the  education  societies.  On 
Saturday,  August  17,  1833,  in  a  House  as  empty  as  that  ad- 
drest  by  Mr.  Fisher  on  Friday,  August  10,  1917,  the  House  of 
Commons  voted  the  sum  of  £20,000  “in  aid  of  private  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  the  erection  of  schoolhouses  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes.”  State  intervention  in 
English  education  had  begun  at  last,  and  this  little  grant 
was  the  first  rivulet  of  the  great  river  of  today  on  which  so 
many  national  argosies  are  floating. 

Lord  Althorp’s  Government  placed  the  administration  of 
the  grant  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasury.  The  response  to  the 
grant  showed  that  the  country  was  hungering  for  education, 
and  applications  for  grants  poured  in  with  ample  voluntary 
funds.  A  great  scheme  was  then  possible,  but  the  Treasury 
refused  to  recommend  any  increase  in  the  grant.  The  first 
“fine  careless  rapture”  of  the  reformers  died  away,  and 
tho  Parliament  made  a  grant  of  £10,000  for  training  colleges 
in  1834,  it  remained  unused  until  1839.  Parliament  in  1837 
refused  leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  establish  a  national  sys¬ 
tem,  and  Brougham  had  to  abandon  his  educational  chari¬ 
ties  Bills  in  the  same  year,  while  a  proposal  to  form  a  Board 
to  distribute  the  grant  was  flatly  defeated  in  the  House  in 
1838.  But  three  successive  Select  Committees  produced  the 
gloomiest  reports  as  to  national  educational  conditions,  and 
as  to  the  dreadful  state  of  child  labor.  The  Committee  of 
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1837-1838  was  forced  by  Gladstone  and  others  to  reject  a 
proposal  for  a  Board  of  Education.  In  1839  Queen  Victoria 
personally  intervened  with  a  protest  at  a  lack  of  education 
“not  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  a  civilized  and 
Christian  nation.”  This  brought  a  new  figure  into  the  field, 
Lord  John  Russell,  and  suddenly  the  formation  of  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Council  on  Education  gathered  to  a  head  slumber¬ 
ing  political  excitement.  Gladstone,  Disraeli,  and  Peel  all 
attacked  the  new  departure,  which  by  a  bare  majority  in  a 
crowded  House  was  confirmed,  and  became  the  basis  of  all 
subsequent  developments. 

From  1839  to  1870,  the  Education  Committee  (which  by 
statute  in  1856  was  combined  with  the  Department  of  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Art  into  the  Education  Department)  carried  on  the 
heavy  work  of  administering  a  rapidly  growing  grant  under 
the  Regulations,  first  issued  in  1839,  that  later  became  the 
well-known  Code.  The  work  of  inspection  was  carried 
out  with  great  thoroness,  and  the  reports  of  the  inspectors 
are  some  of  the  most  valuable  documents  extant  for  the 
social  history  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century.  Macaulay, 
Brougham,  and  Russell  fought  with  herculean  energy  to 
destroy  the  “empire  of  ignorance.”  On  April  19, 1847,  grants 
were  extended  from  school  buildings  to  education  itself,  and 
then  the  long  struggle  for  compulsory  education  began.  Rus¬ 
sell  proposed  in  1852  that  rates  should  be  made  available  for 
education.  The  proposal  was  part  of  a  great  scheme  dealing 
with  all  grades  of  education.  Bill  after  Bill  followed;  Bill 
after  Bill  disappeared  while  the  conditions  of  childhood  grew 
rapidly  worse.  It  seemed  as  if  the  State  itself  could  never 
enfranchise  the  slave-children  of  the  people.  Gladstone  was 
bitterly  opposed  even  to  the  increase  of  the  grant,  which  in 
1856  was  nearly  half  a  million.  Two  years  later  a  Royal 
Commission  was  appointed.  Robert  Lowe  came  upon  the 
scene,  and  in  1859  introduced  education  estimates  approach¬ 
ing  one  million.  The  report  of  the  Commission  in  1861  pro¬ 
posed  the  introduction  of  rate  grants  as  well  as  State  grants, 
and  hoped  to  secure  local  administration  by  county  and  bor¬ 
ough  boards.  But  nothing  came  of  the  report,  and  Mr.  Lowe 
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introduced  his  famous  Revised  Code  to  meet  a  position  which 
was  rapidly  getting  worse.  The  average  of  attendance  was 
lower  than  ten  years  earlier.  His  remedy  was  a  single  grant 
dependent  on  examinations,  coupled  with  attendance,  effi¬ 
cient  buildings,  and  efficient  teaching.  It  was  only  to  apply 
to  children  up  to  the  age  of  twelve.  A  tremendous  Parlia¬ 
mentary  struggle  followed,  the  Code  was  accepted,  and  it 
seemed  successful  since  the  numbers  inspected  increased  with 
lower  estimates.  But  the  system  left  half  the  children  of  the 
country  without  education,  and  the  end  of  efforts  that  now 
seem  to  us  puerile  was  at  hand.  Bills  were  introduced  in 
1867  and  1868  intended  to  strengthen  the  voluntary  system, 
but  they  were  clearly  inadequate.  It  is  true  that  in  1869  a 
million  children  were  at  school,  and  a  million  and  a  half  on 
the  registers,  but  of  these  400,000  were  under  six  and  only 
640,000  were  examined ;  while  there  were  a  million  children 
between  six  and  ten  and  half  a  million  between  ten  and  twelve 
not  on  the  registers  at  all.  Compulsory  attendance  and  com¬ 
pulsory  rating  were  beyond  all  doubt  essential,  and  with 
the  Act  of  1870  the  new  system  was  inaugurated. 

When  we  gaze  into  the  perspective  of  the  history  before 
1870  we  are  able  to  see  more  signs  of  hope  than  the  generation 
actually  engaged  in  the  struggle  could  detect.  In  seventy 
years  the  school-going  habit  of  English  childhood  had  been 
reestablished.  Parents  thruout  the  country  had  come  to 
recognize  that  school  was  the  place  for  children,  and  tho 
compulsion  involved  loss  of  wages,  it  was  gladly  accepted  by 
the  industrial  classes.  We  do  not  realize  today  what  a  won¬ 
derful  achievement  this  was.  It  can  only  be  recognized  by 
comparing  the  case  of  Chicago  during  the  past  decade.  Even 
today  in  that  great  city  the  school-going  habit  has  not  been 
acquired.  In  England  so  thoroly  had  it  been  acquired  by 
1870  that  parents  for  one-and-twenty  years  paid  for  compul¬ 
sory  schooling.  That  was  one  gain.  Another  was  the  re¬ 
ligious  training  of  the  schools,  which  was  excellent  thruout 
the  period  and  kept  alive  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
English  educational  traditions.  A  third  gain  was  the  deep 
basis  of  voluntary  effort  that  had  been  laid.  It  was  prophe- 
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sied  that  when  compulsion  came  voluntary  effort  would 
cease.  Instead  it  multiplied,  and  it  flourishes  today  in  every 
grade  of  education.  But  the  pre-compulsion  period  did  more 
than  all  this.  It  laid  the  basis  for  reform  in  all  other  grades 
of  education.  Organized  State  effort  in  respect  to  science 
and  art  began  in  1836;  a  long  struggle  for  the  recreation  of 
our  secondary  system  of  endowed  schools  reached  its  goal  in 
1868  and  1869  and  restored  to  English  education  the  full 
current  of  medieval  and  Elizabethan  humanism,  and  this  was 
supplemented  by  the  brilliant  awakening  of  the  old  univer¬ 
sities,  the  birth  o*f  many  new  places  of  higher  education,  and 
the  creation  of  a  living  relation  from  1856  onwards  (when 
Oxford  started  the  local  examinations)  between  the  univer¬ 
sities  and  the  people.  By  1870  the  threefold  tradition  of 
I  English  education — religion,  humanism,  and  science — was 
again  in  full  operation.  The  period  from  1870  to  1917  was 
I  occupied  with  one  long  struggle,  the  effort  to  give  this  tradi- 
i  tion  full  operative  value  in  the  life  of  the  people  as  a  whole, 
i  In  order  to  do  this  it  was  essential  to  correlate  once  again  our 
educational  and  our  local  government  systems.  The  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  School  Board  system  was  that  it  did  not  ade- 
!  quately  fit  into  a  system  of  local  government.  In  1870  there 
i  was  indeed  no  such  system,  and  consequently  these  ad  hoc 
!  authorities  had  to  develop  education  as  well  as  was  possible 
without  the  help  of  any  organized  local  opinion  that  could 
\  see  the  relations  between  the  local  government  of  the 
^  people  and  the  education  of  the  people.  Until  the  two  were 
related,  real  progress  was  scarcely  possible,  tho  the  great 
School  Boards  in  the  teeth  of  the  law  did  much  to  press  for- 
I  ward  the  claims  of  democracy  to  full  educational  facilities. 

The  evils  of  child  labor,  of  exemptions  from  school,  of  lack  of 
I  facilities  for  higher  education,  of  lack  of  health  thru  evil 
social  conditions,  could  not  be  grasped  while  local  govern¬ 
ment  itself  was  invertebrate.  That  ceased  to  be  the  case  in 
i  1888,  when  the  county  councils  and  borough  councils  were 
i  formed.  From  that  moment  educational  reform  became  pos¬ 
sible  once  more.  The  demand  for  reform  began  at  once. 
Compulsory  fees  for  schooling  ceased  in  1891,  tho  in  fact  the 
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system  of  fees  with  alternative  free  schools  is  only  now  to  be 
abolished.  The  abolition  of  fees  was  followed  by  growing  de¬ 
mands  for  efficiency,  and  from  1897  necessitous  schools  re¬ 
ceived  special  grants.  But  it  had  become  clear  enough  that 
national  education  required  drastic  reorganization ;  that  the 
efforts  for  higher  education  must  not  be  blighted  by  a  tech¬ 
nical  definition  of  elementary  education ;  that  secondary  and 
elementary  and  technical  education  must  be  coordinated, 
and  that  while  a  new  centralization  at  Whitehall  was  neces¬ 
sary  a  new  decentralization  was  equally  essential,  and  that 
the  position  of  the  teacher  must  be  placed  on  a  higher  stage. 
So  in  1899  the  Education  Department  and  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  were  amalgamated  in  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  to  which  new  body  was  transferred  the  powers  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners  in  relation  to  educational  trusts. 
The  same  Act  created  a  Consultative  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  charged  {inter  alia)  with  the  duty  of  forming  a  Regis¬ 
ter  of  Teachers,  a  task  which  at  the  second  attempt  after  the 
lapse  of  many  years  has  at  last  been  accomplished.  But  the 
creation  of  a  real  Board  of  Education  (which,  however,  only 
secured  full  efficiency  when  under  Sir  Robert  Morant  the  two 
amalgamated  departments  were  really  combined)  only 
achieved  one  aspect  of  reform.  It  was  left  to  Mr.  Balfour,  in 
his  great  Act  of  1902,  to  graft  the  educational  system  into  the 
new  (or  rather  revived)  local  government  system,  and  create 
committees  of  the  local  authorities  to  take  over  not  only  the 
work  of  the  School  Boards  but  also  many  duties,  with  more 
or  less  adequate  rating  powers,  in  relation  to  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  This  Act  was  extended  to  London  in  1903.  In  the 
fifteen  years  since  education  once  more  past  into  the  hands 
of  local  authorities  responsible  for  all  the  other  social  work  of 
the  district  a  new  aspect  has  come  over  the  whole  subject. 
The  great  School  Medical  Service  was  introduced  in  1907. 
A  numerous  class  of  skilled  educational  administrators  with 
immense  technical  knowledge  has  grown  up ;  a  deep  sense  of 
educational  responsibility  in  the  local  authorities  has  de¬ 
veloped;  the  inter-relation  of  education  and  public  health 
has  become  obvious;  the  dependence  of  industry  on  educa- 
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tion  has  become  almost  as  obvious,  and  with  this  recognition 
the  claims  of  higher  education  have  advanced  and  have  been 
recognized  and  especially  in  the  regions  of  technical  studies. 
In  1887  national  education  seemed  at  a  standstill;  real 
progress  seeemed  impossible.  Thirty  years  later  we  see,  in 
the  midst  of  the  greatest  war  that  Europe  has  known,  pro¬ 
gress  with  gigantic  strides  not  only  possible  but  indubitable. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Bill  of  1902  the  attention  of  the 
public  was  chiefly  fixt  on  the  clauses  relating  to  religious 
teaching,  and  Mr.  Balfour  had  to  devise  ways  and  means  to 
meet  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  voluntary  and  the  provided 
schools.  Not  only  was  attention  riveted  on  this  side  of  the 
case,  but  for  ten  years  after  the  Act  suggested  legislation  to 
amend  these  clauses  occupied  the  attention  of  Parliament 
and  roused  the  bitterest  feeling  among  the  leaders  of  various 
denominations.  But  all  this  while  wider  views  were  growing ; 
the  clauses  in  question  in  the  vast  majority  of  schools  were 
seen  in  fact  not  to  work  unjustly,  and  the  local  authorities 
and  educationists  devoted  themselves  to  the  great  difficulties 
of  actual  education  standing  in  the  way  of  a  national  system 
that  should  give  to  every  child  the  means  of  freely  developing 
his  or  her  own  peculiar  gifts.  The  questions  of  child  labor, 
of  child  health,  of  adequate  teaching,  smaller  classes,  better 
schoolhouses,  able  and  contented  teachers,  the  coordination 
of  grades  of  education,  continuously  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  of  the  local  authorities,  and  of 
educationists  at  large.  When  the  war  came  in  1914  it  looked 
for  a  moment  as  if  the  labors  of  a  decade  were  to  be  cast 
aside.  But  a  trumpet  call  for  an  educational  revolution 
came,  and  after  more  than  two  years  of  continuous  effort  a 
really  great  Minister  of  Education  has  been  able  to  bring 
fonvard  a  measure  of  reform  that  crowns  the  efforts  of  men 
like  Whitbread,  Brougham,  Macaulay,  Russell,  Forster,  and 
certainly  not  least  Mr.  Balfour,  who  may  claim  to  have 
created  machinery  that  coordinated  the  ancient  traditions  of 
English  education  and  made  possible  the  revolution  of  today. 


VI 


THE  NEW  EDUCATION  BILL  FOR  ENGLAND 

[On  August  lo  last,  in  an  illuminating  and  impressive 
speech,  Mr.  Herbert  A.  L.  Fisher,  Minister  for  Education, 
asked  leave  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  introduce  a  Bill  to 
make  further  provision  for  education  in  England  and  Wales 
and  for  purposes  connected  therewith.  He  dwelt  upon  the 
significance  of  the  fact  that  a  measure  of  such  far-reaching 
importance  was  introduced  on  behalf  of  a  Coalition  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  height  of  a  great  European  war  and  at  a  late 
stage  of  a  busy  and  anxious  session. 

The  importance  of  this  measure  is  such  that  the  full  text 
of  the  bill  is  printed  herewith  for  study  and  reference. — 
Editor.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  King’s  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this 
present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows: 

NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

1.  (l)  With  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  national  system  of  public 
education  available  for  all  persons  capable  of  profiting  thereby,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  council  of  every  county  and  county  borough  so  far  as  their 
powers  extend  to  contribute  thereto  by  providing  for  the  progressive  develop¬ 
ment  and  comprehensive  organization  of  education  in  respect  of  their  area,  and 
with  that  object  to  submit  to  the  Board  of  Education  when  required  by  the 
Board  schemes  showing  the  mode  in  which  their  duties  and  powers  under  the 
Education  Acts  are  to  be  performed  and  exercised,  whether  separately  or  in 
cooperation  with  other  authorities. 

(2)  The  council  of  any  county,  before  submitting  a  scheme  under  this 
section,  shall  consult  the  authorities  having  powers  within  their  county  under 
Part  III  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  with  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  and 
the  extent  to  which  any  such  authority  will  cooperate  with  the  council  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  their  scheme,  and  when  submitting  their  scheme  shall  make  a  report  to 
the  Board  of  Education  as  to  the  cooperation  which  is  to  be  anticipated  from 
any  such  authority. 

2.  In  order  that  full  benefit  may  be  derived  from  the  system  of  public  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  a  local  education  authority  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  Part  III  of  the  Education  Act,  1902 — 
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(c)  to  make  adequate  and  suitable  provision  by  means  of  central  schools,  cen¬ 
tral  or  special  classes  or  otherwise — 

(i)  for  including  in  the  curriculum  of  public  elementary  schools,  at  ap¬ 
propriate  stages,  practical  instruction  suitable  to  the  ages,  capacities,  and 
circumstances  of  the  children;  and 

(ii)  for  organizing  in  public  elementary  schools  courses  of  advanced  in¬ 
struction  for  the  older  children  in  attendance  at  such  schools,  including 
children  who  stay  at  such  schools  beyond  the  age  of  fourteen;  and 

{b)  to  make  adequate  and  suitable  arrangements  for  cooperating  with  authori¬ 
ties  exercising  powers  under  Part  II  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  in  matters 
of  common  interest,  and  particularly  in  respect  of — 

(i)  the  preparation  of  children  for  further  education  in  schools  other 
than  elementary,  and  their  transference  at  suitable  ages  to  such  schools; 

(ii)  the  supply  and  training  of  teachers;  and  when  required  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  to  submit  to  them  schemes  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

3.  (i)  With  a  view  to  continuing  the  education  of  young  persons  and  help¬ 
ing  them  to  prepare  for  the  freedom  and  responsibilities  of  adult  life  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  local  education  authority  for  the  purposes  of  Part  II  of  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Act,  1902,  either  separately  or  in  cooperation  with  other  local  education 
authorities,  to  establish  and  maintain  or  secure  the  establishment  and  mainte¬ 
nance  under  their  control  and  direction  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  continuation 
schools  in  which  suitable  courses  of  instruction  and  physical  training  are  pro¬ 
vided  without  payment  of  fees  for  all  young  persons  in  their  area  who  are  under 
this  Act  under  an  obligation  to  attend  such  schools. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  aforesaid  the  local  education  authority,  after  such  con¬ 
sultation  with  persons  or  bodies  interested  as  they  consider  desirable,  shall 
before  the  appointed  day  and  subsequently  when  required  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  submit  to  the  Board  a  scheme  for  the  progressive  organization  of 
a  system  of  continuation  schools  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  general  and 
regular  attendance  thereat. 

4.  The  Board  of  Education  may  approve  any  scheme  (which  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  may  be  an  interim  scheme)  submitted  to  them  under  this  Act  by  a  local 
education  authority,  either  without  alterations  or  with  such  alterations  as  they 
think  fit  after  considering  any  representations  made  to  them  on  the  subject, 
and  thereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  local  education  authority  to  give 
effect  to  the  scheme  as  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

5.  (i)  With  a  view  to  the  better  coordination  of  education  and  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  advice  and  assistance  for  the  Board  of  Education  and  local  education 
authorities,  particularly  in  respect  of  matters  of  common  interest  concerning 
education  which  it  is  necessary  or  convenient  to  consider  in  relation  to  areas 
larger  than  those  of  individual  education  authorities,  the  Board  of  Education 
may  provide  by  scheme  for  the  establishment  and  incorporation  of  provincial 
associations  for  such  areas  as  the  Board  may  direct. 

Any  such  scheme  shall  be  made  after  consultation  with  the  authorities  ap¬ 
pearing  to  the  Board  to  be  concerned,  and  shall  provide  for  the  representation 
of  authorities  and  may  provide  directly  or  by  cooperation  for  the  inclusion  of 
persons  interested  in  the  administrative  or  educational  work  of  the  area,  and  of 
representatives  of  universities  and  other  bodies. 
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Any  scheme  under  this  section  may  be  modified  or  repealed  by  a  further 
scheme,  and  where  a  scheme  provides  for  the  discontinuance  of  an  association, 
provision  may  be  made  for  dealing  with  any  property  or  liabilities  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 

(2)  Any  such  association  may,  if  they  think  fit,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Education  undertake  any  administrative  and  educational  functions 
which  may  be  delegated  to  them  by  any  local  education  authority  within  their 
area,  and  any  such  local  education  authority  shall  have  power  to  delegate  to  the 
association  any  such  functions. 

(3)  The  Board  of  Education  may,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury,  out  of 
moneys  provided  by  Parliament,  make  to  an  association  grants  in  aid  of  any  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  by  any  such  association  under  the  scheme  constituting  the  associa¬ 
tion  {including  the  payment  of  travelling  expenses  of  members  of  the  association). 

(4)  A  local  education  authority  whose  area  or  any  part  of  whose  area  is 
comprised  in  the  area  for  which  an  association  is  established  under  this  section, 
may  undertake  to  contribute  towards  the  expenses  of  the  association  so  far  as 
they  are  not  met  out  of  grants  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

(5)  The  accounts  of  an  association  shall  be  audited  as  if  the  association 
were  a  separate  local  education  authority,  and  the  enactments  relating  to  the 
audit  of  the  accounts  of  local  education  authorities  (including  the  penal  provi¬ 
sions  of  those  enactments)  shall  apply  accordingly. 

6.  (i)  Any  local  education  authority  having  powers  under  the  Education 
Act,  1902,  may  arrange  with  any  other  council  having  powers  under  that  Act 
for  cooperation  or  combination  with  that  council  in  the  performance  of  any 
duty  or  the  exercise  of  any  power  relating  to  education  on  such  terms  as  they 
think  fit,  and  any  such  arrangement  may  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a 
joint  committee  or  a  joint  body  of  managers,  for  the  proportion  of  the  contribu¬ 
tions  to  be  paid  by  each  authority  and  for  any  other  matters  which  appear  to 
them  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  such  arrangement. 

(2)  Where  any  such  arrangement  provides  for  the  payment  of  an  annual 
contribution  by  one  authority  to  another,  the  contribution  shall,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  section  nineteen  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  form  part  of  the  security 
on  which  money  may  be  borrowed  under  that  section. 

7.  The  limit  under  section  two  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  on  the  amount 
to  be  raised  by  the  council  of  a  county  out  of  rates  for  the  purpose  of  education 
other  than  elementary  shall  cease  to  have  effect. 

ATTENDANCE  AT  SCHOOL  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN  AND 
YOUNG  PERSONS 

8.  (i)  No  exemption  from  attendance  at  school  shall  be  granted  to  any 
child  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen  years,  and  any  enactment  giving 
a  power,  or  imposing  a  duty,  to  provide  for  any  such  exemption,  and  any  pro¬ 
vision  of  a  by-law  providing  for  any  such  exemption  shall  cease  to  have  effect, 
without  prejudice  to  any  exemptions  already  granted.  Any  by-law  which 
names  a  lower  age  than  fourteen  as  the  age  up  to  which  a  parent  shall  cause  his 
child  to  attend  school  shall  have  effect  as  if  the  age  of  fourteen  were  substituted 
for  that  lower  age. 

(2)  In  section  seventy-four  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  as 
amended  by  section  six  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1900,  fifteen  years 
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shall  be  substituted  for  fourteen  years  as  the  maximum  age  up  to  which  by-laws 
relating  to  school  attendance  may  require  parents  to  cause  their  children  to 
attend  school,  and  any  such  by-law  requiring  attendance  at  school  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  may  apply  either  generally  to  all  such 
children  or  to  children  of  a  particular  sex,  or  to  children  not  employed  in  any 
specified  occupations: 

Provided  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  a  local  education  authority  to  grant  ex¬ 
emption  from  the  obligation  to  attend  school  to  individual  children  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  for  such  time  and  upon  such  conditions  as  the 
authority  think  fit  in  any  case  where  after  due  inquiry  the  circumstances  seem 
to  justify  such  an  exemption. 

(3)  The  question  whether  a  child  is  under  efficient  instruction  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Education  Acts,  or  any  by-laws  relating  to  school  attendance 
made  thereunder,  shall  be  determined  by  the  local  education  authority,  or,  in 
the  case  of  a  child  attending  a  school  or  educational  institution  which  the  Board 
of  Education  or  the  local  education  authority  are  permitted  to  inspect,  if  the 
parent  of  the  child  so  desires,  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  any  such  deter¬ 
mination  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

(4)  If  the  Board  of  Education  are  satisfied  on  the  representation  of  a  local 
education  authority  that  such  adequate  and  satisfactory  provision  of  nursery 
schools  has  been  made  in  their  area,  or  any  part  of  their  area,  as  to  render  it 
unnecessary  to  provide  instruction  in  public  elementary  schools  for  children 
under  the  age  of  six,  the  Board  may  by  order  direct  that  the  age  of  six  shall  be 
substituted  for  the  age  of  five  as  respects  that  area,  or  part  of  an  area,  as  the 
age  at  which  the  obligation  to  attend  school  under  the  Education  Acts  or  any 
by-laws  made  thereunder  begins. 

EDUCATION 

(5)  The  power  of  a  local  education  authority  under  section  seven  of  the 
Education  Act,  1902,  to  give  directions  as  to  secular  instruction  shall  include 
the  power  to  direct  that  any  child  in  attendance  at  a  public  elementary  school 
shall  attend  during  such  hours  as  may  be  directed  by  the  authority  at  any 
class,  whether  conducted  on  the  school  premises  or  not,  for  the  purpose  of  prac¬ 
tical  or  other  instruction. 

(6)  Attendance  at  a  class  for  the  purpose  of  practical  or  other  instruction 
shall,  where  the  local  education  authority  so  direct,  be  deemed  for  the  purpose 
of  any  enactment  or  by-law  relating  to  school  attendance,  to  be  attendance  at  a 
public  elementary  school. 

(7)  In  section  eleven  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876  (which  relates 
to  school  attendance),  for  the  words  “there  is  not  within  two  miles”  there  shall 
be  substituted  the  words  “there  is  not  within  such  distance  as  may  be  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  by-laws.” 

9.  (i)  If  a  child  who  is  attending  a  public  elementary  school  attains  any 
year  of  age  during  the  school  term,  the  child  shall  not,  for  the  purpose  of  any 
enactment  or  by-law,  whether  made  before  or  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  re¬ 
lating  to  school  attendance,  be  deemed  to  have  attained  that  year  of  age  until 
the  end  of  the  term. 

(2)  The  local  education  authority  for  the  purposes  of  Part  III  of  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Act,  1902,  may  make  regulations  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  providing  that  a  child  may,  in  such  cases  as  are  prescribed  by  the  regu- 
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lations,  be  refused  admission  to  a  public  elementary  school  except  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  school  term. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a  school  term  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
the  term  as  fixt  by  the  local  education  authority  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 

10.  (i)  Subject  as  hereinafter  provided,  all  young  persons  shall  attend 
such  continuation  schools  at  such  times,  on  such  days,  as  the  local  education 
authority  of  the  area  in  which  they  reside  may  require,  for  three  hundred  and 
twenty  hours  in  each  year,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  period  of  less  than  a  year,  for  such 
number  of  hours  as  the  local  education  authority,  having  regard  to  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  consider  reasonable. 

Provided  that  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  ap¬ 
pointed  day  the  Board  of  Education  may,  after  such  inquiry  as  they  think  fit, 
by  order  increase  in  respect  of  any  area  or  part  of  an  area  or  any  young  persons 
or  classes  of  young  persons  the  number  of  hours  of  attendance  at  continuation 
schools  required  under  this  Act,  and  this  section  shall,  as  respects  the  area  to 
which,  or  the  young  persons  to  whom,  the  order  applies,  have  effect  as  if  the 
number  of  hours  specified  in  the  order  were  substituted  for  three  hundred  and 
twenty;  but  no  such  order  shall  be  made  until  a  draft  thereof  has  lain  for  not 
less  than  thirty  days  on  the  Table  of  each  House  of  Parliament. 

(2)  The  obligation  to  attend  continuation  schools  under  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  young  person — 

(i)  who  is  above  the  age  of  fourteen  years  on  the  appointed  day; 

(ii)  who  is  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  either 

(a)  has  past  the  matriculation  examination  of  a  University  of  the 
United  Kingdom  or  an  examination  recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education 
as  equivalent  thereto  or, 

{b)  is  shown,  in  the  case  of  a  young  person  educated  in  a  secondary 
school  or  other  school  recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  efficient,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  young  per¬ 
son  educated  elsewhere,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  local  education  authority, 
to  have  been  under  suitable  and  efficient  full-time  instruction  up  to  the  age 
of  sixteen; 

(iii)  who  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  local  education  authority  to  be 
under  suitable  and  efficient  full-time  instruction  in  some  other  manner; 

(iv)  who  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  local  education  authority  to  be 
under  suitable  and  efficient  part-time  instruction  in  some  other  manner  for 
a  number  of  hours  in  the  year  (being  hours  during  whicfs  if  not  exempt,  he 
might  be  required  to  attend  a  continuation  school),  equal  to  the  number  of 
hours  during  which  a  young  person  is  required  under  this  Act  to  attend  a 
continuation  school. 

(3)  If  a  young  person  in  any  school  or  educational  institution  or  the  parent 
of  any  such  young  person,  represents  to  the  Board  that  the  young  person  is 
entitled  to  exemption  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  by  reason  that  he  is 
under  suitable  and  efficient  instruction,  but  that  the  local  education  authority 
have  unreasonably  refused  to  accept  the  instruction  as  satisfactory,  the  Board 
of  Education  shall  consider  the  representation,  and  if  satisfied  that  the  repre¬ 
sentation  is  well  founded  shall  make  an  order  declaring  that  the  young  person 
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is  exempt  from  the  obligation  to  attend  a  continuation  school  under  this  Act 
for  such  period  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  may  be  named  in  the  order: 

Provided  that  the  Board  of  Education  may  refuse  to  consider  any  such  repre¬ 
sentation  unless  the  local  education  authority  or  the  Board  of  Education  are 
permitted  to  inspect  the  school  or  educational  institution  in  which  the  instruc¬ 
tion  is  or  has  been  given. 

(4)  The  local  education  authority  may  require  in  the  case  of  any  young 
person  who  is  under  an  obligation  to  attend  a  continuation  school  that  his  em¬ 
ployment  shall  be  suspended  on  any  day  when  his  attendance  is  required,  not 
only  during  the  period  for  which  he  is  required  to  attend  the  school,  but  also  for 
such  other  specified  part  of  the  day,  not  exceeding  two  hours,  as  the  authority 
consider  necessary  in  order  to  secure  that  he  may  be  in  a  fit  mental  and  bodily 
condition  to  receive  full  benefit  from  attendance  at  the  school:  Provided  that 
if  any  question  arises  between  the  local  education  authority  and  the  employer 
of  a  young  person  whether  a  requirement  made  under  this  subsection  is  reason¬ 
able  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  that  question  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  if  the  Board  of  Education  determine  that  the  requirement  is 
unreasonable  they  may  substitute  such  other  requirement  as  they  think  rea¬ 
sonable. 

(5)  The  local  education  authority  shall  not  require  any  young  person  to  at¬ 
tend  a  continuation  school  on  a  Sunday  or  during  any  holiday  or  half-holiday 
to  which  by  any  enactment  regulating  his  employment  or  by  agreement  he  is 
entitled,  nor  so  far  as  practicable  during  any  holiday  or  half-holiday  which  in 
his  employment  he  is  accustomed  to  enjoy,  nor  between  the  hours  of  seven  in 
the  evening  and  eight  in  the  morning:  Provided  that  the  local  education  au¬ 
thority  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  vary  those  hours  in  the  case  of 
young  persons  employed  at  night  or  otherwise  employed  at  abnormal  times. 

11.  (i)  If  a  young  person  fails  except  by  reason  of  sickness  or  other  un¬ 
avoidable  cause  to  comply  with  any  requirement  imposed  upon  him  under 
this  Act  for  attendance  at  a  continuation  school,  he  shall  be  liable  on  summary 
conviction  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  shillings. 

(2)  If  any  parent  of  a  young  person,  by  wilful  default  or  by  neglecting  to 
e.xercise  due  care,  has  conduced  to  the  commission  of  an  offense  under  the  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  subsection,  or  has  caused  or  connived  at  the  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  young  person  to  attend  a  continuation  school  as  required  under  this 
Act,  he  shall  be  liable  on  summary  conviction  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  pound, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  second  or  subsequent  offense,  whether  relating  to  the  same 
or  another  person,  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  pounds. 

12.  (i)  The  Board  of  Education  may  from  time  to  time  make  regulations 
prescribing  the  manner  and  form  in  which  notice  shall  be  given  as  to  the  con¬ 
tinuation  school  (if  any)  which  a  young  person  is  required  to  attend,  and  times 
of  attendance  thereat,  and  as  to  the  hours  during  which  his  employment  must 
be  suspended,  and  providing  for  the  issue  of  certificates  of  age,  attendance  and 
exemption  and  for  the  keeping  and  preservation  of  registers  of  attendance  and 
generally  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  Act  relating  to  continu¬ 
ation  schools. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  relating  to  continuation 
schools  the  expression  “year”  means  in  the  case  of  any  young  person  the  period 
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of  twelve  months  reckoned  from  the  date  when  he  ceased  to  be  a  child,  or  any 
subsequent  period  of  twelve  months. 

13.  The  Employment  of  Children  Act,  1903,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  England 
and  Wales  shall  be  amended  as  follow's — 

(1)  For  subsection  (i)  of  section  three  the  following  subsection  shall  be 
substituted: 

A  child  under  the  age  of  twelve  shall  not  be  employed,  and  a  child  of  the  age  of 
twelve  or  upwards  shall  not  be  employed  on  any  day  on  which  he  is  required  to 
attend  school  before  the  close  of  school  hour  on  that  day  nor  on  any  day  before  six 
o’clock  in  the  morning  or  after  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

(2)  In  subsection  (2)  of  section  three  the  words  “under  the  age  of  eleven 
years”  shall  be  repealed: 

(3)  Section  twelve  shall  be  repealed  and  the  following  section  shall  be 
substituted  therefor: 

The  powers  and  duties  of  a  local  authority  under  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
powers  and  duties  under  Part  III,  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  and  the  provisions  of 
the  Education  Acts  for  the  time  being  in  force  with  regard  to  those  powers  and  duties 
and  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  expenses  of  an  authority  under  that  Part  of  that 
Act  shall  be  paid  apply  accordingly: 

(4)  For  the  definition  of  the  expression  “local  authority”  there  shall  be 
substituted  the  following  definition: 

The  expression  “local  authority”  means  the  local  education  authority  or  the 
purposes  of  Part  III  of  the  Education  Act,  1902. 

14.  No  child  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act  shall  be  employed — 

(o)  in  any  factory  or  workshop  to  which  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts 
1901  to  1911,  apply;  or 

{b)  in  any  mine  to  which  the  Coal  Mines  Act,  1911,  applies;  or 
(c)  in  any  mine  or  quarry  to  which  the  Metalliferous  Mines  Acts,  1872  and 
1875,  apply,  unless  lawfully  so  employed  at  the  commencement  of  this  Act; 
and  those  Acts  respectively  shall  have  effect  as  respects  England  and  Wales 
as  if  this  provision,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  subject-matter  thereof,  was 
incorporated  therewith. 

15.  (i)  The  local  education  authority,  if  they  are  satisfied  by  a  report  of 
the  school  medical  officer  or  otherwise  that  any  child  is  being  employed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  prejudicial  to  his  health  or  physical  development,  or  to  render 
him  unfit  to  obtain  the  proper  benefit  from  his  education  at  school  may  either 
prohibit,  or  attach  such  conditions  as  they  think  fit  to,  his  employment  in  that 
or  any  other  manner. 

(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  employer  and  the  parent  of  any  child  who  is  in 
employment,  if  required  by  the  local  education  authority,  to  furnish  to  the 
authority  such  information  as  to  his  employment  as  the  authority  may  require, 
and  if  the  parent  or  employer  fails  to  comply  with  any  requirement  of  the 
local  education  authority  or  wilfully  gives  false  information  as  to  the  employ¬ 
ment,  he  shall  be  liable  on  summary  conviction  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  forty 
shillings. 

16.  If  any  person — 

(a)  employs  a  child  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  child  from  attending 
school  according  to  the  Education  Acts  and  the  by-laws  in  force  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  in  which  the  child  resides;  or 
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{b)  having  received  notice  of  any  prohibition  or  restriction  as  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  child  issued  by  a  local  education  authority  under  this  Act  em¬ 
ploys  a  child  in  such  a  manner  as  to  contravene  the  prohibition  or  restric¬ 
tion;  or 

(c)  employs  a  young  person  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  young  person 
attending  a  continuation  school  which  he  is  required  to  attend  under  this 
Act;  or 

{d)  employs  a  young  person  at  any  time  when  in  pursuance  of  any  requirement 
under  this  Act  issued  by  a  local  education  authority,  the  employment  of 
that  young  person  must  be  suspended; 

he  shall  be  deemed  to  have  employed  the  child  or  young  person  in  contraven¬ 
tion  of  the  Employment  of  Children  Act,  1903,  and  subsections  (i)  and  (2) 
of  section  five  and  section  six  and  section  eight  of  that  Act  shall  apply  accord¬ 
ingly  as  if  they  were  herein  re-enacted  and  in  terms  made  applicable  to  young 
persons  as  well  as  children. 

EXTENSION  OF  POWERS  AND  DUTIES 

17.  For  the  purpose  of  supplementing  and  reenforcing  the  instruction  and 
social  and  physical  training  provided  by  the  public  system  of  education,  and 
without  prejudice  to  any  other  powers,  a  local  education  authority  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  Part  III  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  as  respects  children  attending 
public  elementary  schools,  and  a  local  education  authority  for  the  purposes  of 
Part  II  of  that  Act  as  respects  other  children  and  young  persons  or  persons 
over  the  age  of  eighteen  attending  educational  institutions,  may,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Education,  make  arrangements  to  supply  or  maintain 
or  aid  the  supply  or  maintenance  of 

(a)  holiday  or  school  camps,  specially  for  young  persons  attending  continua¬ 
tion  schools; 

{b)  centers  and  equipment  for  physical  training,  playing  fields  (other  than  the 
ordinary  playgrounds  of  public  elementary  schools  not  provided  by  the  lo¬ 
cal  education  authority),  school  baths,  school  swimming  baths; 

(c)  other  facilities  for  social  and  physical  training  in  the  day  or  evening. 

18.  (i)  The  local  education  authority  for  the  purpose  of  Part  II  of  the 
Education  Act,  1902,  shall  have  the  same  powers  and  duties  with  reference  to 
making  provision  for  the  medical  inspection  and  treatment  of  children  and 
young  persons  attending — 

(i)  secondary  schools  provided  by  them; 

(ii)  any  school  to  the  governing  body  of  which  in  pursuance  of  any  scheme 
made  under  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act,  1889,  any  payments 
are  made  out  of  any  general  fund  administered  by  a  local  education  au¬ 
thority  as  a  governing  body  under  that  Act,  and  any  school  of  which  a 
local  education  authority  are  the  governing  body  under  that  Act;  and 

(iii)  continuation  schools  under  their  direction  and  control;  and 

(iv)  such  other  schools  or  educational  institutions  (not  being  elementary 
schools)  provided  by  them  as  the  Board  direct, 

as  a  local  education  authority  for  the  purposes  of  Part  III  of  the  Education  Act, 
1902,  have  under  paragraph  {b)  of  subsection  (i)  of  section  thirteen  of  the  Edu¬ 
cation  (Administrative  Provisions)  Act,  1907,  with  reference  to  children  at¬ 
tending  public  elementary  schools,  and  shall  also  have  the  powers  exercisable 
under  that  paragraph  as  respects  children  and  young  persons  attending  any 
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school  or  educational  institution,  whether  aided  by  them  or  not,  if  so  requested 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  persons  having  the  management  thereof. 

(2)  The  Local  Education  Authorities  (Medical  Treatment)  Act,  1909,  shall 
apply  where  any  medical  treatment  is  given  in  pursuance  of  this  section  as  it 
applies  to  treatment  given  in  pursuance  of  section  thirteen  of  the  Education 
(Administrative  Provisions)  Act,  1907. 

19.  The  powers  of  local  education  authorities  for  the  purposes  of  Part  III 
of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  shall  include  power  to  make  such  arraiigements  as 
may  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education  for — 

(a)  supplying  or  aiding  the  supply  of  nursery  schools,  for  children  over  two  and 
under  five  years  of  age  (or  such  later  age  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Education)  whose  home  conditions  are  such  that  attendance  at  such  a 
school  is  necessary  or  desirable  for  their  healthy  physical  and  mental  de¬ 
velopment;  and 

{b)  attending  to  the  health,  nourishment  and  physical  welfare  of  children  at¬ 
tending  nursery  schools. 

20.  Where  a  local  education  authority  for  the  purposes  of  Part  III  of  the 
Education  Act,  1902,  are  satisfied  in  the  case  of  any  children  that  owing  to  the 
remoteness  of  their  homes  or  the  conditions  under  which  the  children  are  living, 
or  other  exceptional  circumstances  affecting  the  children,  those  children  are 
not  in  a  position  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  education  by  means  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  provision  made  for  the  purpose  by  the  authority,  the  authority  may,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education,  make  such  arrangements,  either  of 
a  permanent  or  temporary  character,  and  including  the  provision  of  board  and 
lodging,  as  they  think  best  suited  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  those  children  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  efficient  elementary  education. 

21.  With  a  view  to  promoting  the  efficiency  of  teaching  and  advanced  study 
a  local  education  authority  for  the  purposes  of  Part  II  of  the  Education  Act, 
1902,  may  aid  teachers  and  students  to  carry  on  research  in  or  in  connection 
with  an  educational  institution. 

ABOLITION  OF  FEES  IN  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

22.  (i)  No  fees  shall  be  charged  or  other  charges  of  any  kind  made  in  any 
public  elementary  school,  except  as  provided  by  the  Education  (Provision  of 
Meals)  Act,  1906,  and  the  Local  Education  Authorities  (Medical  Treatment) 
Act,  1909. 

(2)  During  a  period  not  exceeding  five  years  from  the  appointed  day  the 
local  education  authority  may  pay  to  the  managers  of  a  school  not  provided  by 
them  in  each  year  a  sum  not  exceeding  the  average  yearly  sum  paid  to  the  man¬ 
agers  under  section  fourteen  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  during  the  five  years 
immediately  preceding  the  appointed  day. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

23.  If  the  governing  body  of  any  school  or  educational  institution  not  liable 
to  inspection  by  any  Government  department,  or  if  there  is  no  governing  body, 
the  headmaster,  requests  the  Board  of  Education  to  inspect  the  school  or  in¬ 
stitution  and  to  report  thereon,  the  Board  of  Education  may  do  so,  if  they  think 
fit,  free  of  cost;  but  this  section  shall  be  without  prejudice  to  the  provisions  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Central  Welsh  Board  contained  in  subsection  (i)  of  section  three 
of  the  Board  of  Education  Act,  1899. 
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24.  (i)  In  order  that  full  information  may  be  available  as  to  the  provision 
for  education  and  the  use  made  of  such  provision  in  England  and  Wales — 
(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  responsible  person  as  hereinafter  defined  in 

respect  of  every  school  or  educational  institution  to  furnish  to  the  Board  of 
Education  in  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Board — 

(i)  in  the  case  of  a  school  or  educational  institution  existing  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  day,  within  three  months  of  that  day; 

(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  school  or  educational  institution  opened  after  the  ap¬ 
pointed  day,  within  three  months  of  the  opening  thereof;  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  school  or  institution  and  a  short  description  of  the  school  or  in¬ 
stitution; 

{h)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  such  responsible  person  when  required  by  the 
Board  of  Education  to  furnish  to  the  Board  such  further  particulars  with 
respect  to  the  school  or  institution  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulations 
made  by  the  Board: 

Provided  that  the  Board  may  exempt  from  both  or  either  of  the  above  obli¬ 
gations  any  schools  or  educational  institutions  with  respect  to  which  the  neces¬ 
sary  information  is  already  in  the  possession  of  the  Board  or  is  otherwise  avail¬ 
able. 

(2)  If  the  responsible  person  fails  to  furnish  any  information  required  by 
this  section,  he  shall  be  liable  on  summary  conviction  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
ten  pounds,  and  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds  for  every  day  on  which 
the  failure  continues  after  conviction  therefor. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  “the  responsible  person”  means  the 
secretary  or  person  performing  the  duty  of  secretary  to  the  governing  body  of 
the  school  or  institution,  or  if  there  is  no  governing  body,  the  headmaster  or 
person  responsible  for  the  management  of  the  school  or  institution. 

(4)  Any  regulations  made  by  the  Board  of  Education  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  the  particulars  to  be  furnished  shall  be  laid  before  each  House 
of  Parliament  as  soon  as  may  be  after  they  are  made. 

25.  Notwithstanding  anything  in  the  Education  Act,  1902,  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  all  teachers  of  secular  subjects  not  attached  to  the  staff  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  public  elementary  school,  and  teachers  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
practical  instruction,  pupil  teachers  and  student  teachers,  shall  be  made  by  the 
local  education  authority,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  that  the  local  education 
authority  have  power  to  direct  the  managers  of  any  schools  not  provided  by 
them  to  make  arrangements  for  the  admission  of  any  such  teachers  to  the 
schools. 

26.  (i)  The  managers  of  a  public  elementary  school  not  provided  by  the 
local  education  authority,  if  they  wish  to  close  the  school,  shall  give  at  least 
eighteen  months’  notice  to  the  local  education  authority  of  their  intention  so  to 
close  the  school,  and  a  notice  under  this  provision  shall  not  be  withdrawn  ex¬ 
cept  with  the  consent  of  the  local  education  authority. 

(2)  If  the  managers  of  a  school  who  have  given  such  a  notice  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  carry  on  the  school  up  to  the  expiration  of  the  period  specified  in 
the  notice,  the  schoolhouse  shall  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  local  education 
authority,  if  the  authority  so  desire,  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  period, 
free  of  charge,  for  the  purposes  of  a  school  provided  by  them,  but  subject  to  an 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  authority  to  keep  the  schoolhouse  in  rejjair  and  to 
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pay  any  outgoings  in  respect  thereof,  for  use  by  the  authority  and  to  allow  the 
use  of  the  school  and  the  school  furniture  by  the  persons  who  were  the  managers 
of  the  school,  to  the  like  extent  and  subject  to  the  like  conditions  as  if  the 
school  had  continued  to  be  carried  on  by  these  managers. 

The  use  by  the  authority  of  the  schoolhouse  for  the  purposes  of  a  school  pro¬ 
vided  by  them  during  such  period  shall  not  be  deemed,  for  the  purposes  of 
section  eight  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  to  constitute  the  provision  of  a  new 
school. 

27.  Where  there  are  two  or  more  public  elementary  schools  not  provided  by 
the  local  education  authority  of  the  same  denominational  character  in  the  same 
locality,  the  local  education  authority,  if  they  consider  that  it  is  expedient  for 
the  purpose  of  educational  efficiency  and  economy,  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  give  directions  for  the  distribution  of  the  children  in 
the  schools  according  to  age,  sex,  or  attainments,  and  otherwise  with  respect  to 
the  organization  of  the  schools;  and  may  with  the  like  approval  group  the 
schools  under  one  body  of  managers  constituted  in  the  manner  provided  by 
subsection  (2)  of  section  twelve  of  the  Education  Act,  1902. 

28.  (i)  The  Board  of  Education  may  direct  that  the  provisions  of  section 
six  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  or  in  the  case  of  London,  subsection  (i)  of 
section  two  of  the  Education  (London)  Act,  1903,  as  to  the  appointment  of 
managers  shall  not  apply  to  any  public  elementary  school  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Board,  is  specially  organized  for  the  purpose  of  giving  advanced  instruc¬ 
tion  to  older  children,  if  such  school  is  managed  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  local  education  authority. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  sections  six  and  eight  of  the 
Education  Act,  1902,  or  in  section  two  of  the  Education  (London)  Act,  1903, 
the  provision  of  premises  for  classes  in  practical  or  advanced  instruction  for 
children  attending  from  more  than  one  public  elementary  school,  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  the  provision  of  a  new  public  elementary  school,  and  any  class 
conducted  in  such  premises  may  be  managed  in  such  manner  as  may  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  local  education  authority. 

20.  (i)  The  Board  of  Education  may,  after  such  inquiry  as  they  think  fit, 
make  an  order  providing  that  all  or  any  of  the  powers  and  duties  under  Part  III 
of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  of  the  council  of  any  non-county  borough  or  urban 
district  in  the  county  shall  be  relinquished  in  favor  of  the  council  of  the  county, 
and,  as  from  the  date  specified  in  the  order,  the  powers  and  duties  to  which  the 
order  relates  shall  cease,  and  the  area  of  the  authority  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
part  of  the  area  of  the  county  council  as  respects  those  powers  and  duties. 

(2)  An  order  made  under  this  section  by  the  Board  of  Education  shall,  un¬ 
less  the  council  of  the  county  and  the  council  of  the  borough  or  urban  district 
concerned  consent,  be  provisional  only,  and  shall  require  confirmation  by 
Parliament. 

(3)  An  order  made  under  this  section  shall  contain  the  necessary  provisions 
for  the  adjustment  of  property,  rights,  and  liabilities  as  between  the  borough 
or  district  and  the  county  in  which  the  borough  or  district  is  situated,  and  such 
incidental  and  consequential  provisions  as  may  appear  necessary  or  expedient 
(including  the  modification  of  any  scheme  with  reference  to  the  system  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  force  under  this  Act). 
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(4)  The  Board  of  Education  may  submit  to  Parliament  for  confirmation 
any  Order  which  requires  confirmation  by  Parliament  under  this  section. 

(5)  If  when  a  Bill  confirming  an  Order  under  this  section  is  pending  in  either 
House  of  Parliament,  a  petition  is  presented  against  any  Order  comprised 
therein,  the  Bill,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  that  Order,  may  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  or,  if  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  think  fit  so  to  order,  to  a  Joint 
Committee  of  both  Houses,  and  the  petitioner  shall  be  allowed  to  appear  and 
oppose  as  in  the  case  of  private  Bills. 

30.  (i)  A  local  education  authority  may  be  authorized  to  purchase  land 
compulsorily  for  the  purpose  of  any  of  their  powers  or  duties  under  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Acts,  by  means  of  an  order  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Board  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  contained  in  paragraphs 
(i)  to  (13)  of  the  First  Schedule  to  the  Housing,  Town  Planning,  etc..  Act, 
1909,  and  those  provisions  shall  have  effect  for  the  purpose,  with  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  Local  Government  Board,  of  the  local 
education  authority  for  the  local  authority,  and  of  references  to  the  Education 
Acts  for  references  to  “this  Act.” 

Provided  that  the  Board  of  Education  shall  not  confirm  any  such  order 
even  when  unopposed,  if  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  land  is  unsuited  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  acquired. 

(2)  The  powers  given  by  this  section  in  relation  to  the  compulsory  purchase 
of  land  by  the  local  education  authority  shall  be  in  substitution  for  any  other 
powers  existing  for  that  purpose. 

31.  A  local  education  authority  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  provide  a  public  elementary  school,  in  cases  where  it  appears  con¬ 
venient  to  do  so,  on  a  site  outside  their  area  for  the  use  of  children  within  their 
area,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  Education  Acts  a  school  so  provided  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  situated  within  the  area  of  the  authority. 

32.  It  shall  not  be  obligatory  on  a  county  council  to  take  charge  of  or  raise 
within  particular  areas  any  portion  of  such  expenses  as  are  mentioned  in  para¬ 
graph  (c)  or  paragraph  {d)  of  subsection  (i)  of  section  18  of  the  Education  Act, 
1902,  and  accordingly  each  of  those  paragraphs  shall  have  effect  as  if  for  the 
word  “shall”  there  was  substituted  the  word  “may”  and  as  if  the  words  “less  than 
one-half  or”  were  omitted  therefrom;  and  where  before  the  passing  of  this 
Act  any  portion  of  such  expenses  have  been  charged  on  or  allocated  to  any 
area,  the  county  council  may  cancel  or  vary  the  charge  or  allocation. 

33.  Any  expenses  incurred  by  a  council  in  connection  with  any  Provisional 
Order  for  the  purposes  of  the  Education  Acts,  or  any  Order  under  this  Act  for 
the  purpose  of  the  acquisition  of  land,  shall  be  defrayed  as  expenses  of  the 
council  under  the  Education  Act,  1902,  and  the  council  shall  have  the  same 
power  of  borrowing  for  the  purpose  of  those  expenses  as  they  have  under  sec¬ 
tion  19  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  for  the  purpose  of  the  expenses  therein  men¬ 
tioned. 

34.  Any  council  having  powers  under  the  Education  Acts  may,  subject  to 
regulations  made  by  the  Board  of  Education,  defray  as  part  of  their  expenses 
under  those  Acts  any  reasonable  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  paying  sub¬ 
scriptions  towards  the  cost  of,  or  otherwise  in  connection  with,  meetings  or 
conferences  held  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  promotion  and  organization 
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of  education  or  educational  administration,  and  attendance  of  persons  nom¬ 
inated  by  the  council  at  any  such  meeting  or  conference:  Provided  that — 

(а)  the  expenses  of  more  than  three  persons  in  connection  with  any  meeting  or 
conference  shall  not  be  paid  except  with  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Board 
of  Education, 

(б)  payments  for  travelling  expenses  and  subsistence  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
the  scale  adopted  by  the  council, 

(c)  expenses  shall  not  be  paid  in  respect  of  any  meeting  or  conference  outside 
the  United  Kingdom  unless  the  Board  of  Education  have  sanctioned  the 
attendance  of  persons  nominated  by  the  council  at  the  meeting  or  the  con¬ 
ference;  and 

{d)  no  expenses  for  any  purpose  shall  be  paid  under  this  section  without  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Education,  unless  expenditure  for  the  purpose  has 
been  specially  authorized  or  ratified  by  resolution  of  the  council  after  spe¬ 
cial  notice  has  been  given  to  members  of  the  council  of  the  proposal  to  au¬ 
thorize  or  ratify  the  expenditure,  or  where  a  council  has  delegated  its  powers 
under  this  section  to  the  education  committee,  by  resolution  of  that  com¬ 
mittee  after  like  notice  has  been  given  to  the  members  thereof. 

35.  The  power  of  a  local  education  authority  for  the  purposes  of  Part  III 
of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  shall  include  a  power  to  prosecute  any  person  for  an 
offense  of  cruelty  to  children  under  section  12  of  the  Children  Act,  1908,  and 
pay  any  expenses  incidental  to  the  prosecution. 

36.  (i)  The  Board  of  Education  may  hold  public  inquiries  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  in  any  case  where  they  consider  that  such  an  inquiry  is  desirable  in  respect 
of  any  question  of  administration  or  any  question  arising  in  connection  with 
education. 

(2)  The  following  provisions  shall  apply  to  any  such  public  inquiry,  and  also 
to  any  public  inquiry  held  in  pursuance  of  any  provisions  of  the  Education 
Acts — 

(a)  The  inquiry  shall  be  held  by  such  person  as  the  Board  of  Education  appoint; 

(b)  The  Board  of  Education  shall  cause  public  notice  to  be  given  of  the  time 
and  place  at  which  the  inquiry  is  to  be  commenced,  stating  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  inquiry; 

(c)  The  person  holding  the  inquiry  shall  give  any  person  who  appears  to  him  to 
be  interested  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  inquiry  an  opportunity  of  attend¬ 
ing  the  inquiry  and  making  representations  with  respect  to  the  subject- 
matter  thereof; 

(d)  The  person  holding  the  inquiry  shall  make  a  report  of  the  proceedings  at 
the  inquiry  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Board  of  Education  shall, 
on  payment  of  such  fee  as  may  be  fixt  by  the  Board,  furnish  a  copy  of  the 
report  to  any  person  appearing  to  them  to  be  interested,  and  may,  if  they 
think  fit,  publish  the  report. 

(3)  The  Board  of  Education  may,  if  they  think  fit,  appoint  two  or  more  per¬ 
sons  to  hold  an  inquiry,  and  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply  accord¬ 
ingly. 

37.  (i)  Where  an  application  is  made  for  a  public  inquiry,  and  the  Board  of 
Education  are  of  opinion  that  an  inquiry  is  unnecessary,  the  Board  may  either 
refuse  to  hold  the  inquiry  or  require  the  applicant  to  give  security  for  the  costs 
of  the  inquiry,  and  if  they  think  fit,  order  the  applicant  to  pay  those  costs. 
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(2)  The  Board  of  Education  may  order  the  payment  of  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  costs  of  the  inquiry  by  a  local  education  authority,  in  any  case 
where  the  inquiry  appears  to  the  Board  to  be  incidental  to  the  administration 
of  that  authority,  and  it  appears  reasonable  to  the  Board  that  such  an  order 
should  be  made. 

(3)  Any  order  so  made  for  the  payment  of  costs  shall  certify  the  amount  to 
be  paid  by  the  local  education  authority  or  the  applicant,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  any  amount  so  certified  shall,  without  prejudice  to  the  recovery  thereof, 
as  a  debt  due  to  the  Crown,  be  recoverable  by  the  Board  summarily  as  a  civil 
debt  from  the  authority  or  the  applicant,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(4)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  any  special  provision  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Acts  as  to  the  payment  of  the  costs  of  an  inquiry. 

38.  If  any  question  arises  whether  any  purpose  for  which  any  authority 
having  powers  under  the  Education  Acts  have  exercised  or  wish  to  exercise 
those  pow'ers  is  within  their  powers  under  those  Acts,  that  question  shall  be 
referred  to  and  determined  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  their  decision  shall 
be  conclusive  on  the  matter. 

39.  All  orders,  certificates,  notices,  requirements,  and  documents  of  a  local 
education  authority  under  the  Education  Acts  if  purporting  to  be  signed  by  the 
clerk  of  the  authority  shall  until  the  contrary  is  proved  be  deemed  to  be  made 
by  the  authority  and  to  have  been  so  signed,  and  may  be  proved  by  the 
production  of  a  copy  thereof  purporting  to  have  been  so  signed. 

EDUCATION  GRANTS 

40.  (i)  The  fee  grant  under  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1891,  as 
amended  by  the  Elementary  Education  (Fee  Grant)  Act,  1916,  the  aid  grant 
under  section  ten  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  and  the  small  population  grant 
under  section  nineteen  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876,  as  amended  by 
the  Education  Code  (1890)  Act,  1890,  and  the  Education  (Small  Population 
Grants)  Act,  1915,  shall,  cease  on  the  appointed  day,  and  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  may  by  minute  provide  for  the  payment  to  every  local  education  authority 
under  Part  III  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  out  of  moneys  provided  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  a  consolidated  grant  of  such  amount  and  subject  to  such  conditions 
and  limitations  as  may  be  prescribed  in  the  minute,  and  nothing  in  any  Act  of 
Parliament  shall  prevent  the  Board  of  Education  from  paying  grants  to  a  local 
education  authority  under  Part  III  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  in  respect  of 
any  expenditure  which  the  authority  may  lawfully  incur. 

(2)  The  Board  of  Education  may  provide  by  minute  for  the  payment,  out  of 
moneys  provided  by  Parliament,  of  grants  to  the  managers  of  any  public  elementary 
school  which  under  section  fifteen  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  may  receive  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  grant,  but  is  not  maintained  by  the  local  education  authority. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  section  ninety-seven  of  the  Elementary  Education 
Act,  1870,  with  respect  to  the  laying  of  minutes  before  Parliament  shall  apply 
to  minute^  made  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  as  they  apply  to  minutes  made 
for  the  purposes  of  that  section. 

EDUCATIONAL  TRUSTS 

41.  (i)  His  Majesty  may  by  Order  in  Council  constitute  and  incorporate 
with  power  to  hold  land  without  licence  in  mortmain  one  or  more  official  trus- 
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tees  of  educational  trust  property  and  may  apply  to  the  trustee  or  trustees  so 
constituted  the  provisions  of  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  1853  to  1914,  relating 
to  the  official  trustee  of  charity  lands  and  the  official  trustees  of  charitable 
funds  so  far  as  they  relate  to  endowments  which  are  held  for  or  ought  to  be 
applied  to  educational  purposes. 

(2)  On  the  constitution  of  an  official  trustee  or  official  trustees  of  educational 
trust  property: 

(a)  all  land  or  estates  or  interest  in  land  then  vested  in  the  official  trustee  of 
charity  lands  which  are  held  by  him  as  endowments  for  solely  educational 
purposes;  and 

(b)  all  securities  then  vested  in  the  official  trustees  of  charitable  funds  which 
those  trustees  certify  to  be  held  by  them  as  endowments  for  solely  educa-* 
tional  purposes; 

shall  by  virtue  of  this  Act  vest  in  the  official  trustee  or  trustees  of  educational 
trust  property  upon  the  trusts  and  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  held 
by  the  official  trustee  of  charity  lands  and  the  official  trustees  of  charitable 
funds,  and  on  such  a  certificate  by  the  official  trustees  of  charitable  funds  as 
aforesaid  being  sent  to  the  person  having  charge  of  the  books  or  registers  in 
which  any  such  securities  are  inscribed  or  registered,  that  person  shall  make 
such  entries  in  the  books  or  registers  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  effect  to  this 
section. 

(3)  If  any  question  arises  as  to  whether  an  endowment  or  any  part  of  an 
endowment  is  held  for  or  ought  to  be  applied  to  solely  educational  purposes  the 
question  shall  be  determined  by  the  Charity  Commissioners. 

42.  (i)  Any  assurance,  as  defined  by  section  ten  of  the  Mortmain  and  Char¬ 
itable  Uses  Act,  1888,  of  land  or  personal  estate  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase 
of  land  for  educational  purposes,  whether  made  before  or  after  the  passing  of 
this  Act,  shall  be  exempt  from  any  restrictions  of  the  law  relating  to  Mortmain 
and  Charitable  Uses,  and  the  Mortmain  and  Charitable  Uses  Acts,  1888  and 
1891,  and  the  Mortmain  and  Charitable  Uses  Act  Amendment  Act,  1892,  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  any  such  assurance. 

(2)  Subsection  (i)  of  section  ten  of  the  Technical  and  Industrial  Institutions 
Act,  1892,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  enrollment  in  the  books  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  of  every  conveyance  or  assurance  of  land  for  the  purposes  of  in¬ 
stitutions  established  under  that  Act,  is  hereby  repealed. 

(3)  Every  assurance  of  land  or  personal  estate  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase 
of  land  for  educational  purposes,  including  every  assurance  of  land  to  any  local 
authority  for  any  educational  purpose  or  purposes  for  which  such  authority  is 
empowered  by  any  Act  of  Parliament  to  acquire  land  shall  be  sent  to  the  offices 
of  the  Board  of  Education  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  being  recorded  in  the 
books  of  the  Board  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  execution  of  the  deed  or  other 
instrument  of  assurance,  or  in  the  case  of  a  will  after  the  death  of  the  testator. 

43.  Where,  under  any  scheme  made  before  the  passing  of  this  Act  relating 
to  an  educational  charity,  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  required 
to  the  exercise  by  the  trustees  under  the  scheme  of  a  power  of  appointing  new 
trustees  the  scheme  shall,  except  in  such  cases  as  the  Board  may  otherwise 
direct,  have  effect  as  if  no  such  approval  was  required  thereunder,  and  the 
Board  may  by  order  make  such  modifications  of  any  such  scheme  as  may  be 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  this  provision. 
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44.  (i)  In  this  Act,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires — 

The  expression  “child”  means  any  child  up  to  the  age  when  his  parents  cease  to 
be  under  an  obligation  to  cause  him  to  receive  efficient  elementary  instruc¬ 
tion  or  to  attend  school  under  the  enactments  relating  to  elementary  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  by-laws  made  thereunder; 

The  expression  “young  person”  means  a  person  under  eighteen  years  of  age, 
who  is  no  longer  a  child ; 

The  expression  “practical  instruction”  means  instruction  in  cookery,  laundry- 
work,  housewifery,  dairywork,  handicrafts,  and  gardening,  and  such  other 
subjects  as  the  Board  declare  to  be  subjects  of  practical  instruction; 

Other  expressions  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  Education  Acts. 

(2)  In  the  Education  Acts  the  expressions  “employ”  and  “employment” 
used  in  reference  to  a  child  or  young  person  include  employment  in  any  labor 
exercised  by  way  of  trade  or  for  the  purposes  of  gain,  whether  the  gain  be  to  the 
child  or  young  person  or  to  any  other  person. 

45.  The  provisions  of  the  Education  Acts  mentioned  in  the  first  column  of 
the  First  Schedule  to  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  young  persons,  con¬ 
tinuation  schools,  and  the  Education  Acts  and  instruments  made  thereunder  in 
like  manner  as  they  apply  with  respect  to  children,  elementary  schools  and  the 
enactments  mentioned  in  those  provisions  and  instruments  made  under  those 
enactments,  and  accordingly  those  provisions  shall  have  effect  as  set  out  and 
modified  in  the  second  column  of  that  schedule. 

46.  The  enactments  mentioned  in  the  Second  Schedule  of  this  Act  are 
hereby  repealed  to  the  extent  specified  in  the  third  column  of  that  schedule. 

47.  (i)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Education  Act,  1917,  and  shall  be 
read  as  one  with  the  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1916,  and  those  Acts  and  this 
Act  may  be  cited  together  as  the  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1917,  and  are  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  “the  Education  Acts.” 

(2)  This  Act  shall  not  extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

(3)  This  Act  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  appointed  day,  and  the  ap¬ 
pointed  day  shall  be  such  day  as  the  Board  of  Education  may  appoint,  and  dif¬ 
ferent  days  may  be  appointed  for  different  purposes  and  for  different  provisions 
of  this  Act,  for  different  areas  or  parts  of  areas,  and  for  different  persons  or 
classes  of  persons. 
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THE  ASSAULT  ON  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS 

It  is  very  difficult  for  one  who  is  identified  with  an  institu¬ 
tion  to  discuss  in  an  unbiased  manner  a  controversy  in  which 
it  has  been  actively  engaged.  Nevertheless,  I  have  for  years 
been  trying  to  teach  my  pupils  by  precept,  and  so  far  as  in 
me  lay,  by  example,  also,  that  one  of  the  priceless  products 
of  a  liberal  education  is  the  ability  and  the  willingness  to  tell 
the  truth,  uncolored  by  fear  or  passion  or  prejudice  or  self- 
interest.  Therefore,  at  the  request  of  the  editor  of  the 
Educational  Review  I  shall  attempt  to  submit  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pages  a  fair  and  truthful,  tho  far  from  full,  statement 
of  the  long  and  fierce  contest  that  has  been  waged  between 
Governor  James  E.  Ferguson  and  The  University  of  Texas, 
setting  down  naught  in  malice  but  simply  giving  the  facts 
as  I  see  them. 

One  other  preliminary :  Universities,  from  the  time  of  their 
origin  in  the  Medieval  Age,  have  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
in  the  direction  of  human  freedom,  and  in  the  consequent  de¬ 
crease  of  the  number  of  apes,  as  well  as  the  number  of  bosses, 
among  men.  Monroe  expresses  what  is  the  conclusion 
reached  by  many  other  scholars  when  he  says  that  “politi¬ 
cally,  ecclesiastically  and  theologically,  universities  were  the 
bulwark  of  freedom  during  the  long  centuries  that  intervened 
between  the  Dark  Ages  and  the  Reformation.”^ 

The  spirit  of  the  medieval  universities  survives  in  our 
modern  higher  institutions  of  learning,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
following  sentence  which  is  inscribed  on  a  tablet  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  main  building  of  The  University  of  Wisconsin,  just 
at  the  left  of  the  front  entrance:  “Whatever  may  be  the 
limitations  which  trammel  inquiry  elsewhere,  we  believe 
that  the  great  State  University  of  Wisconsin  should  ever  en- 

^  Monroe’s  Textbook  in  the  history  of  education,  p.  326. 
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courage  that  continual  and  fearless  sifting  and  winnowing  by 
which  alone  the  truth  can  be  found.”  In  line  with  that  in¬ 
scription  is  this  motto  of  The  University  of  Texas,  taken 
from  one  of  the  messages  of  President  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar  to 
the  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Texas:  “Cultivated  mind  is 
the  guardian  genius  of  democracy  .  .  .  it  is  the  only  dic¬ 

tator  that  freemen  acknowledge  and  the  only  security  that 
freemen  desire.” 

In  January,  1915,  James  E.  Ferguson  became  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State  of  Texas.  On  the  fifteenth  of  December 
preceding  Dr.  Wm.  J.  Battle  had  been  elected  Acting  Presi¬ 
dent  of  The  University  of  Texas,  President  S.  E.  Mezes  hav¬ 
ing  resigned  in  order  to  accept  the  presidency  of  The  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  During  the  summer  of  1914  Presi¬ 
dent  Mezes  was  visiting  in  Europe.  The  sudden  outbreak 
of  the  world  conflict  delayed  his  return  to  America,  and 
thereby  prevented  his  giving  sufficient  time  and  attention  to 
the  formulation  of  the  university  budget  for  the  biennium 
beginning  September,  1915,  said  budget  to  be  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Regents  and  to  be  recommended  by  that  body 
to  the  Legislature.  On  account  of  the  shortness  of  time 
President  Mezes  practically  submitted  the  budget  which  had 
been  adopted  for  the  two  years  ending  in  September,  1915, 
and  that  budget  was  approved  by  the  Regents,  who  re¬ 
quested  of  the  Legislature  appropriations  in  conformity 
therewith. 

The  request  of  the  Regents  was  favorably  considered  by 
the  Thirty-fourth  Legislature,  which  provided  liberally  for 
the  university.  Governor  Ferguson  approving  the  appropri¬ 
ation  bill  after  conference  with  Acting  President  Battle.  The 
caption  of  the  university  section  of  the  appropriation  bill 
provided  that  the  appropriations  for  the  university  were 
granted  with  the  condition  that  there  could  be  made  such 
changes  and  substitutions  within  the  total  of  the  items  as  the 
Regents  should  find  necessary.  This  phraseology  was  em¬ 
bodied  within  the  caption  because  of  the  fact  that  the  bill 
carried  with  it  no  contingent  item,  thereby  making  changes 
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and  substitutions  actually  necessary  for  flexibility  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  administration. 

Later  on,  when  the  Comptroller  began  to  open  up  the 
university  accounts  for  the  biennium  1915-1916  and  1916- 
1917,  he  reached  the  conclusion  that  every  one  of  the  several 
hundred  items  of  the  university  appropriation  should  have 
special  representation ;  in  other  words,  that  there  should  be  a 
separate  account  for  each  item.  Acting  President  Battle 
easily  reached  the  conclusion  that  such  a  policy  would  inter¬ 
fere  with  necessary  ‘changes  and  substitutions’  of  items, 
and  suggested  that  the  appropriation  should  be  entered 
upon  the  comptroller’s  books  as  a  lump  sum.  The  matter 
was  referred  to  the  Attorney  General  for  his  interpretation 
of  the  law.  That  official  decided  that  the  appropriation 
might  be  lumped  and  expended  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Regents.  The  letter  containing  Acting  President  Battle’s 
request  that  the  Attorney  General  construe  the  law  and  also 
the  Attorney  General’s  reply  thereto  were  published  in  the 
daily  newspapers.  Some  days  thereafter  Governor  Ferguson 
directed  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Regents  and 
vigorously  attacked  Dr.  Battle,  charging  him  with  a  lack  of 
candor  in  dealing  with  the  Governor,  with  resorting  to  sharp 
practise,  with  being  unworthy  of  the  position  which  he  held, 
and  urging  that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  make  expendi¬ 
tures  in  any  way  for  the  university.  In  this  letter  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  furthermore,  strongly  intimated  that,  in  preceding 
years,  vouchers  had  not  been  scrutinized  as  carefully  as  they 
should  have  been,  and  that  money  had  been  paid  out  without 
regard  to  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  law. 

Concerning  the  charges  made  by  the  Governor  against 
him.  Acting  President  Battle  addrest  a  letter  to  the  Board  of 
Regents,  declaring  his  entire  innocence  of  every  one  of  the 
charges  made,  saying  that  he  had  no  desire  whatever  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  Governor  or  circumvent  the  Comptroller ;  that  his 
sole  purpose  in  applying  to  the  Attorney  General  for  a  ruling 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  university  accounts 
should  be  kept  by  the  Comptroller,  was  in  the  direction  of 
simplicity  and  efficiency  of  administration;  that  he  under- 
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stood  the  appropriation  bill  to  grant  expressly  the  right  to 
make  changes  and  substitutions  in  the  expenditures  for  the 
university ;  and  that  he  wished  the  accounts  to  be  so  opened 
as  to  provide  for  that  plain  provision  of  the  bill.  To  those 
who  have  known  Dr.  Battle  many  years  there  is  no  question 
about  their  belief  in  his  integrity.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
his  being  straightforward  and  free  from  even  the  diplomatic 
performances  in  dealing  with  his  fellowman  that  generally 
characterize  the  university  president.  His  friends  say  that, 
in  this  particular,  Governor  Ferguson  was  certainly  mis- 
taken.2 

Dr.  Battle  was  acquitted  by  the  Regents  of  the  Governor’s 
charges;  but,  nevertheless,  on  the  twentieth  of  October, 
1915,  feeling  that  the  progress  of  the  university  demanded 
cooperation  between  the  Governor  and  its  president,  the 
acting  president  sent  a  formal  communication  to  the  Board 
of  Regents,  which  is  given  below : 

Hon.  F.  W.  Cook, 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Regents, 

University  of  Texas. 


Sir: 

Holding  as  I  do,  that  the  presidency  of  the  university  should 
never  be  the  object  of  candidacy,  I  should  regard  it  under  ordi¬ 
nary  circumstances,  as  an  impertinence  to  say  anything  to  the 
Board  of  Regents  about  it.  As  the  situation  now  stands,  how¬ 
ever,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  speak. 

*  Concerning  this  matter,  I  wish  to  give  my  own  personal  testimony.  For 
twenty  years  and  more  I  have  been  associated  in  the  faculty  of  The  University 
of  Texas  with  William  J.  Battle.  Many  times  we  have  been  upon  opposite 
sides  of  professional  contests  relating  to  university  policies,  these  contests 
at  times  being  characterized  by  much  heat,  if  not  by  a  great  deal  of  light.  As  the 
years  have  gone  on,  however,  I  have  had  an  increasing  respect  for  his  personal 
character  and  his  unwillingness  to  practise  any  form  of  deceit.  At  any  time,  day 
or  night,  on  any  question,  nobody  has  had  any  difficulty  in  locating  the  posi¬ 
tion  occupied  by  him  on  any  important  question. 

In  a  brief  appreciation  which  I  wrote  last  November,  I  testified  to  the  fact 
that,  by  his  colleagues,  he  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  on  account  of  his  genial, 
social  qualities,  his  unwavering  loyalty  to  academic  ideals,  his  solid  worth  as 
a  teacher  and  as  an  executive,  and  above  all,  the  dignity  and  integrity  of  his 
character. 
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Plainly  the  university  can  not  develop  satisfactorily  unless  its 
management  has  the  cooperation  of  the  state  administration. 
Now,  altho  I  have  striven  only  to  carry  out  what  I  believed  to 
be  the  instructions  of  the  Board,  I  have  in  doing  so  incurred  the 
positive  illwill  of  Governor  Ferguson.  I  must,  therefore,  ask 
the  Board  not  to  consider  my  name  for  the  permanent  presi¬ 
dency,  because  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  not  be  for  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  interests  for  me  to  serve. 

Expressing  my  appreciation  of  the  cordial  support  and  confi¬ 
dence  which  the  Board  have  given  me  as  acting  president,  I  am, 

Very  respectfully, 

{Signed)  W.  J.  Battle 

In  April,  1916,  Robert  Ernest  Vinson,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  university  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Board  of  Regents.  He  had  been  in  no  sense  a  candidate  for 
the  office.  A  committee  of  the  Regents  had  been  searching 
for  a  year  or  more  for  the  most  desirable  and  available  man 
for  the  position,  and  finally  decided  to  recommend  Dr. 
Vinson.  This  recommendation  and  the  ensuing  election 
were  without  conference  with  Governor  Ferguson,  with 
members  of  the  faculty  of  The  University  of  Texas,  or,  so 
far  as  I  am  informed,  with  any  other  public  officials. 

Some  days  before  President  Vinson’s  actual  induction  into 
office  on  July  i,  accompanied  by  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Regents,  he  called  upon  the  Governor  at  the  Capitol.  During 
the  conversation  that  took  place  on  that  occasion  Governor 
Ferguson  plainly  informed  the  newly  elected  president  that 
some  members  of  the  faculty  should  be  dismist.  Dr.  Vinson 
replied  that  he  could  not  promise  their  removal,  but  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  take  up  any  charges  made  against  any 
member  of  the  faculty,  and  would  then  act  as  his  judgment 
and  conscience  should  dictate.  Thereupon  the  Governor 
said:  “If  these  men  are  not  dismist,  there  will  be  one  of  the 
biggest  bear  fights  ever  pulled  off  in  Texas.”  ^ 

*  Upon  another  occasion  he  said  to  Mr.  Will  C.  Hogg,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  who  asked  upon  what  grounds  the  faculty  members  should 
be  dismist,  “I  am  the  Governor  of  Texas,  I  don’t  have  to  give  reasons.” 
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On  September  5  following,  Dr.  Vinson,  who  had  been 
serving  as  president  for  two  months,  mailed  the  following 
letter  to  Governor  Ferguson: 

Austin,  September  5,  1916. 

Honorable  James  E.  Ferguson, 

Governor  of  Texas, 

Austin,  Texas. 

Dear  Governor  Ferguson: 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  The  University 
of  Texas  will  be  held  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  October,  next, 
being  the  twenty-fourth.  I  have  been  endeavoring  for  some  time 
past  to  get  together  the  matters  which  must  be  laid  before  the 
Board  at  that  time,  including  the  complete  itemized  budget  for 
the  biennium  next  following  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature. 
Sometime  during  the  month  of  June,  in  a  conversation  which  I 
had  with  you  in  your  office,  you  indicated  to  me  that  there  were 
certain  charges  which  you  desired  to  make  with  reference  to  cer¬ 
tain  members  of  the  present  faculty  of  the  university.  In  order 
that  I  may  have  some  basis  on  which  to  work  in  this  matter,  I 
am  taking  this  opportunity  to  ask  you  if  you  will  not  be  kind 
enough  to  have  the  material  in  your  possession  upon  this  point 
in  such  shape  that  I  may  make  immediate  investigation  and 
have  time  enough  to  ascertain  the  facts,  so  as  to  be  able  to  make 
a  suitable  report  to  the  Board  of  Regents.  I  am  leaving  for  El 
Paso  tonight,  and  expect  to  return  one  week  from  today,  after 
which  time  I  shall  call  upon  you  in  your  office  and  go  into  this 
matter  as  thoroly  as  you  may  desire. 

Very  cordially  yours, 

Robert  E.  Vinson, 
President 

To  the  letter  given  above  Governor  Ferguson  replied  as 
follows : 

Austin,  September  9,  1916. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Vinson, 

President,  State  University, 

Austin,  Texas. 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  favor  of  September  5  is  received. 
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In  the  first  place,  I  emphatically  deny  that  I  have  ever  indi¬ 
cated  or  intimated  that  I  wanted  to  make  any  charges  against 
anybody;  and  I  told  you  then  and  there  the  names  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty  whom  I  thought  objectionable,  and  I  have 
not  changed  my  mind. 

I  think  for  the  future  it  will  be  better  for  us  to  remain  in  our 
respective  jurisdictions,  and  no  good  purpose  can  be  subserved 
by  any  further  relation  between  us. 

I  shall  deal  with  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  you  can  do  like¬ 
wise;  and  you  can  rest  assured  that  I  shall  promptly  and  surely 
meet  the  issue  which  it  is  apparent  from  your  letter  that  you 
intend  to  force  upon  me. 

Yours  truly, 

James  E.  Ferguson,  Governor 

On  September  i6,  Dr.  Vinson  replied  to  Governor  Fer¬ 
guson’s  letter,  one  paragraph  of  that  reply  being  given  here¬ 
with  : 

I  trust  that  you  understand  that  I  have  not  raised  an  issue, 
and  that  no  issue  exists  between  us.  I  understand  that  you 
think  certain  members  of  the  faculty  should  not  be  retained  in 
this  institution.  The  facts  upon  which  you  have  based  your 
conclusion  have  not  come  to  my  knowledge.  My  mind  is  entirely 
open  in  the  matter,  and,  if  reasons  exist  why  the  services  of  these 
members  should  be  dispensed  with,  no  person  wull  be  more  inter¬ 
ested  than  I  in  bringing  about  this  result.  Whether  you  deal 
with  the  Board  of  Regents  direct,  instead  of  thru  me,  is  a  matter 
which,  of  course,  you  must  determine.  I  desire  only  to  say  that 
I  am  ready  and  willing  to  perform  all  of  the  duties  of  my  office, 
and  that  I  have  no  desire  or  intention  to  go  beyond  those  duties 
or  to  trespass  upon  any  other  jurisdiction. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents  held  October 
10  and  II,  1916,  to  consider  whether  certain  members  of  the 
faculty,  objectionable  to  the  Governor,  should  be  dismist,  he 
appeared  on  the  first  day  and  made  a  long  statement  to  the 
Board  that  may  be  summarized  thus: 

I.  The  University  is  seeking  to  be  above  the  law  and  not  to 
be  interfered  with  in  any  degree  by  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
State.  That  there  is  a  spirit  in  the  university  which  defies  the 
will  of  the  people,  and  that  the  authorities  of  the  university  have 
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sought  to  nullify  a  provision  of  the  state  democratic  platform, 
which  was  adopted  in  El  Paso  and  which  provided  for  the  itemiza¬ 
tion  of  all  appropriation  bills. 

2.  The  maintenance  of  the  School  of  Journalism  is  a  useless 
expense.  Its  head  is  the  editor  of  a  paper  in  Brownwood,  which 
has  skinned  the  Governor  from  hell  to  breakfast  (in  his  testi¬ 
mony  in  his  own  impeachment  trial,  the  Governor  said  that  he 
had  been  misquoted,  that  he  had  said  from  ‘hell  to  Haw  River’), 
and  said  editor  had  been  given  the  state’s  money  for  that  per¬ 
formance. 

3.  Money  has  been  needlessly  expended  for  assistants,  for  a 
resident  architect,  and  for  a  secretary  of  the  university. 

4.  Dr.  Battle  has  intentionally  deceived  the  Governor  in 
regard  to  the  appropriation  bill. 

5.  Certain  members  of  the  faculty  have  traveled  upon  mileage 
books  for  which  they  paid  twenty-five  dollars  each,  charging  the 
state  thirty  dollars  therefor. 

6.  Some  faculty  members  have  made  lectures  at  places  other 
than  Austin  and  have  received  compensation  for  those  lectures. 

7.  Some  members  of  the  faculty  have  been  granted  leaves  of 
absence,  sometimes  upon  full  salary  and  sometimes  upon  part 
salary. 

8.  The  expenses  of  some  professors  who  attended  professional 
meetings  have  been  charged  up  to  the  president’s  traveling  ex¬ 
pense  fund. 

9.  One  of  the  law  professors  has  engaged  in  pernicious  political 
activity  in  that  he  presided  over  a  county  convention  and 
‘helped  send  a  crowd  to  the  State  Convention  that  wouldn’t 
even  endorse  the  crowd  that  fed  them.’ 

Before  leaving  the  meeting,  Governor  Ferguson  set  forth 
his  position  clearly  in  this  language:  “We  had  just  as  well 
understand  each  other,  and  I  will  tell  you  now  that,  if  you 
undertake  to  put  these  men  over  me,  I  am  going  to  exercise 
my  constitutional  authority,  to  remove  every  member  of  this 
Board  that  undertakes  to  vote  to  keep  them.  I  say  that  in 
all  due  candor.”  .  j 

The  many  charges  made  by  the  Governor  were^investi- 
gated  by  the  Regents  as  patiently  and  thoroly  as  possible 
during  the  two-day  session.  The  several  gentlemen  against 
whom  charges  had  been  made  were  summoned  before  the 
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Board  and  examined.  Other  witnesses,  also,  were  heard.  A 
detailed  account  of  the  investigation  was  published  some¬ 
what  later  in  a  bulletin  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-two 
pages,  all  the  transactions  having  been  carefully  taken  down 
by  an  expert  stenographer.  The  members  of  the  faculty 
against  whom  accusations  had  been  made,  were  all  exoner¬ 
ated.  The  Regents,  furthermore,  called  upon  the  Legislature 
to  make  a  thoro  investigation  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  univer¬ 
sity,  and  they  called  upon  the  general  public  and  the  press  to 
suspend  judgment  in  the  controversy  until  the  entire  record 
should  be  available  for  study  and  discussion. 

By  not  a  few  dispassionate  people  it  was  believed  that  the 
gravest  charge  made  by  the  Governor  was,  that  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty  in  traveling  for  the  university  had  made 
use  of  mileage  books,  for  each  of  which  only  twenty-five  dol¬ 
lars  had  been  paid,  altho  thirty  dollars  was  charged  up  to 
the  state  therefor.  The  accused  members  of  the  faculty  did 
not  for  a  moment  deny  that  charge,  for  the  use  of  mileage 
books  had  been  authorized  by  the  president  and  the  auditor 
of  the  university,  and  was  in  line  with  customary  practise. 
The  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  example,  as  well 
as  the  State  Department  of  Education,  had  been  following 
the  custom.  Hon.  W.  F.  Doughty,  the  present  State  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  together  with  other  members 
of  his  staff,  had  been  using  these  books,  which  were  con¬ 
tinued  in  use  until  a  very  few  months  ago,  when  the  Comp¬ 
troller  authorized  the  purchase  of  such  books  by  the  State. 
The  use  of  mileage  books  after  the  manner  employed  by  the 
State  Departments  was  a  common  practise  of  commercial 
men.  Mr.  W.  T.  M ay ne,  General  Manager,  John  Bremond 
&  Company,  wholesale  grocers  of  Austin,  Texas,  writes  as 
follows  concerning  this  matter: 

For  many  years  our  representatives  were  allowed  three  cents 
per  mile,  to  cover  transportation  charges,  and,  if  they  saw  fit  to 
purchase  and  use  a  scrip  book  on  the  basis  of  two  and  one-half 
(2>^)  cents  per  mile,  we  had  no  objection  to  their  doing  so.  The 
traveling  men  were  largely  instrumental  in  securing  this  conces- 
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sion  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  companies,  and  for  many  years 
commercial  houses  considered  that  the  allowance  was  due  the 
men  for  their. successful  efforts  along  these  lines. 

During  the  last  few  years,  however,  we  have  found  it  more 
advantageous  to  pay  our  traveling  men  a  lump  sum,  to  cover 
salary  and  expenses,  and  allow  them  to  provide  their  own  trans¬ 
portation. 

Immediately  following  the  investigation  conducted  by  the 
Regents,  Governor  Ferguson  requested  Rabbi  M.  Faber  to 
resign  the  office  of  Regent,  saying,  “Unless  I  am  assured  of 
your  full  and  complete  cooperation,  I  will  much  appreciate 
your  sending  to  me  at  once  your  resignation  as  member  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  under  my  appointment.”^ 

Rabbi  Faber,  however,  refused  to  resign,  writing  the 
Governor  at  some  length,  the  following  sentences  being 
found  in  his  letter  of  refusal :  “I  never  dreamed  that  such  an 
appointment  had  any  political  significance,  nor  that  an  ap¬ 
pointee  was  expected  to  be  a  mere  marionette,  to  move  and 
act  as  and  when  the  Chief  Executive  pushes  the  button  or 
pulls  the  string.  .  .  I  can  not  give  you  assurance  of  my 

full  and  complete  cooperation  with  your  avowed  plans  con¬ 
cerning  the  internal  affairs  of  The  University  of  Texas  without 

^  In  January  preceding  Governor  Ferguson  had  appointed  Messrs.  M. 
Faber,  S.  J.  Jones,  and  G.  S.  McReynolds  to  membership  upon  the  Board. 
From  January,  1915,  to  September,  1917,  he  had  made  twelve  appointments 
or  attempted  appointments.  Governor  Roberts,  who  served  four  years  as 
Chief  Executive  of  the  state,  and  who  appointed  the  entire  membership  of  the 
first  Board  of  Regents  of  the  university,  during  his  four  years  of  gubernatorial 
services  appointed  fourteen  gentlemen  as  members  of  the  Board.  Each  of  his 
successors  served  four  years  and  their  appointments  to  regential  office  are  as 


follows: 

Governor  Ireland  7 

Governor  Ross  3 

Governor  Hogg  3 

Governor  Culberson  3 

Governor  Sayers  3 

Governor  Lanham  5 

Governor  Campbell  14 

Governor  Colquitt  14 


The  table  given  above  reveals  its  own  significance  and  needs  no  interpre¬ 
tation. 
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a  thoro  investigation  into  the  merits  of  each  individual  case. 
I  can  not  pledge  myself  to  follow  the  arbitrary  will  of  any 
person,  no  matter  how  high  and  exalted,  without  being  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  justice  of  his  demands.  In  my  humble  opinion 
such  action  would  disorganize  and  disrupt  the  university,  the 
just  pride  of  the  people  of  Texas.  It  will  produce  untold 
harm  to  the  cause  of  higher  education  and  practically  de¬ 
stroy  the  labors  of  a  generation  to  bring  up  The  University  of 
Texas  to  the  high  rank  which  it  now  occupies  among  the 
universities  of  the  nation.” 

Regent  Jones,  also,  who  years  ago  was  a  teacher  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Ferguson,  was  requested  to  resign,  but  he  also  declined 
the  invitation.  In  the  following  November,  however.  Rabbi 
Faber  did  offer  his  resignation,  saying,  that  ‘it  was  distasteful 
to  anyone  to  serve  where  he  is  persona  non  grata'.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  in  commenting  on  Mr.  Faber’s  resignation  is  reported 
by  the  Austin  American  to  have  said:  “As  Mr.  Faber  has 
stated  that  I  asked  him  to  resign  unless  he  could  assure  me  of 
his  cooperation  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  uni¬ 
versity,  and  as  the  statement  further  shows  that  he  refused  to 
give  me  his  cooperation,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  argue  the 
propriety  of  his  tendering  me  his  resignation,  belated  tho  it 
was.  .  .  While  no  successor  to  Mr.  Faber  has  been  ap¬ 

pointed,  whoever  he  may  be,  you  may  rest  assured  that  he 
can  be  depended  upon  to  cooperate  with  me  to  put  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  in  its  proper  rank  along  with  similar  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  of  the  nation.”  ® 

In  his  message  to  the  Legislature  in  January,  1917,  the 
Governor  declared  that  he  was  not  opposed  to  higher  edu¬ 
cation  should  it  remain  democratic,  and  should  it  not  seek 

®  It  was  later  developed  in  the  impeachment  trial  of  the  Governor  that 
upon  one  occasion  he  had  remarked  in  regard  to  filling  a  regential  vacancy 
that  “he  knew  an  Irishman  in  El  Paso  that  would  stand  hitched.”  Furthermore, 
among  his  appointments  to  fill  vacancies  upon  the  Board  of  Regents  were  one 
man  to  whom  the  Governor  had  given  a  state  position  with  a  salary  of  eighteen 
hundred  dollars  per  year;  another  whom  he  had  employed  as  counsel  in  a 
damage  suit  at  law;  another  whom  he  had  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  paying 
a  five-thousand-dollar  bailment  bond;  and  a  fourth  one  recommended  by  a 
warm  personal  friend,  as  well  as  a  partisan  advocate  of  the  Governor’s  uni¬ 
versity  policies. 
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any  more  rights  than  is  guaranteed  to  the  average  citizen, 
but  that,  where  higher  education  becomes  autocratic  and 
aristocratic,  and  wants  to  rule  with  a  college  diploma  alone, 
he  was  against  higher  education,  considering  that  it  was 
book-learning  gone  to  seed.  Concerning  these  views  friends 
of  the  university  said  there  should  be  no  controversy,  for 
they  considered  the  University  of  Texas  a  really  democratic 
institution,  not  seeking  in  any  way  to  abridge  the  rights  of 
the  Governor  or  of  anyone  else  in  the  state.  Friends  of  the 
university  disclaimed  any  enmity  toward  low'er  education 
and  its  vigorous  and  rapid  development.  The  President  of 
the  University  had  more  than  once  said  publicly  that,  if  the 
development  of  the  common  schools  be  dependent  upon  cur¬ 
tailing  the  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  university,  he 
himself  favored  such  reduction.  One  of  the  deans  of  the 
university  in  a  letter  recently  published  in  the  press  em¬ 
phatically  affirmed  that  “a  member  of  the  university  faculty 
who  is  not  zealous  in  his  advocacy  of  elementary  and  high 
schools  in  city  and  country,  is  wanting  in  either  common 
sense  or  patriotism,  and  should  be  removed  from  his  office, 
and  that  without  remedy.” 

In  January,  1917,  the  Governor  nominated  to  the  Senate 
three  gentlemen  to  succeed  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  Messrs.  Hogg,  Harrell,  and  Sanger,  who  had  opposed 
his  university  policies.  At  least  a  majority  of  the  Senate  be¬ 
lieved  that  no  little  responsibility  is  placed  upon  that  body 
in  regard  to  the  selection  of  regents.  The  statute  relating 
to  the  management  of  the  university  provides  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  that  institution  “shall  be  vested  in  a  Board  of 
eight  Regents,  selected  from  different  parts  of  the  state,  who 
shall  be  nominated  by  the  Governor  and  appointed  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.”  The  Governor’s 
nominees  were,  therefore,  not  confirmed  until  it  was  defi¬ 
nitely  understood  by  a  committee  of  the  Senate  that  they 
were  to  be  left  free  in  accordance  with  their  own  judgment 
concerning  university  matters.  Furthermore,  the  following 
resolution  introduced  by  Senator  Dayton,  and  agreed  to,  I 
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am  reliably  informed,  by  Governor  Ferguson  and  the  friends 
of  the  university,  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Senate: 

Whereas,  the  testimony  taken  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  The 
University  of  Texas  having  been  published  and  a  copy  of  same 
having  been  sent  each  Senator,  and  members  of  the  Senate  hav¬ 
ing  had  an  opportunity  to  read  and  consider  the  same,  that  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  Senate: 

First — That  the  Board  of  Regents  went  into  the  charges  thoroly 
as  same  were  properly  called  to  their  attention  by  the  Governor, 
and  the  evidence  has  sufficiently  developed  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  occasion  for  the  re-opening  and  the  reconsidering  of 
the  conclusions  of  said  Board. 

Second — That  the  investigation  disclosed  some  careless  practises 
not  amounting  to  moral  turpitude  that  had  grown  up  in  the 
management  of  the  university  during  its  thirty-three  years  of 
existence,  and  these  careless  methods  have  all  been  rectified, 
and  considering  that  the  university  is  thirty-three  years  old 
and  has  grown  to  be  a  large  institution,  of  which  the  state  is 
proud,  and  upon  which  the  state  and  the  people  are  to  be 
congratulated  that  there  was  as  little  found  in  its  management 
subject  to  criticism  as  was  found,  and  the  Governor  having 
stated  ‘he  did  not  consider  further  investigation  necessary’; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Regents  on  matters 
considered  by  them,  including  charges  against  individuals, 
and  all  other  matters  considered  by  said  Board  at  said  hearing 
were  and  of  right  ought  to  be  regarded  by  each  Senator  as 
res  adjudicata. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  investigation  herewith  provided 
for  as  to  any  matters  connected  with  the  university  be  and  the 
same  is  hereby  fully  satisfied  by  the  adoption  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  original  resolution,  and  that  the  committee  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  original  resolution  confine  its  investigations 
to  the  questions  pertaining  to  the  fitness  of  the  proposed  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  those  matters  affecting  that 
question. 

During  the  session  of  the  Legislature  the  Ex-Students’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  faculty  of  the  university  more  than  once  pe¬ 
titioned  the  Legislature  to  make  a  full  and  thoro  investigation 
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of  all  the  university  affairs.  The  adoption  of  the  Dayton 
resolution,  above  quoted,  seemed  to  be  a  settlement  of  what 
was  called  the  University  Muddle. 

But  the  daily  papers  of  Sunday,  May  27,  1917  contained 
dispatches  which  alarmed  many  people  who  had  the  interests 
of  the  university  at  heart.  These  dispatches  stated  that  the 
Governor  was  to  have  a  conference  in  his  office  the  following 
day  with  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  would 
call  upon  them  to  dismiss  a  number  of  the  members  of  the 
faculty  and  also  the  president  of  the  university.  The  appro¬ 
priation  bill  providing  for  the  support  of  the  university  for 
the  next  two  years  was  lying  unsigned  on  the  Governor’s 
desk,  and  it  was  believed  that  he  would  say  to  the  Regents 
that  the  approval  of  that  bill  was  contingent  upon  their  obey¬ 
ing  his  wishes  regarding  the  elimination  of  members  of  the 
faculty  undesirable  to  his  Excellency. 

Immediately  upon  hearing  the  news,  the  students  of  the 
university  made  arrangements  to  hold  on  Monday,  the 
following  day,  a  mass  meeting  to  protest  against  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  president  and  other  faculty  members.  The 
President  of  the  Students’  Association,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Legislature,  also,  was  at  that  time  in  the  Officers’  Re¬ 
serve  Training  Camp  in  Leon  Springs,  more  than  one  hundred 
miles  away.  He  was  summoned  by  telegraph,  and  he  ar¬ 
rived  in  Austin  Monday  morning  and  presided  at  the  mass 
meeting  of  the  students.  He,  furthermore,  made  an  address, 
and  at  its  close  a  parade  of  more  than  two  thousand  students 
was  organized  and  moved  from  the  university  down  to  the 
main  part  of  the  city  about  a  mile  away,  and  then  returned 
by  way  of  the  Capitol,  and  halted  not  far  from  the  window  of 
the  Governor’s  private  office.  The  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  was  adjourned  and  the  students  repaired  to  the 
university.  The  parade  and  the  protest  of  the  students 
greatly  angered  the  Governor,  who,  on  June  2,  vetoed  nearly 
the  entire  appropriation  for  the  ensuing  two  years,  leaving 
only  an  appropriation  for  the  School  of  Mines,  located  in 
El  Paso,  and  for  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts 
at  the  main  university  in  Austin. 
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On  the  day  of  the  Governor’s  veto,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  together  with  another  member,  called 
upon  President  Vinson  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  and 
informed  them  that,  if  they  would  resign,  he  was  sure  that 
the  Governor  would  approve  the  university  appropriation. 
Both  President  Vinson  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  de¬ 
clined  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  action  proposed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  The  refusal  of  the  president  and  the 
secretary  was  in  harmony  with  resolutions  which  had  been 
adopted  only  a  day  or  two  before  by  the  faculty,  said  resolu¬ 
tions  recognizing  distinctly  the  Governor’s  prerogative  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Board  of  Regents,  but  declar¬ 
ing  with  equal  emphasis  that  the  Board  of  Regents  should 
be  free  from  executive  dictation,  and  expressing  the  belief 
that  less  harm  would  come  to  the  university  should  it  be 
closed  for  two  years  than  if  it  should  be  operated  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  its  own  independence  and  the  independence  of  the 
Regents,  also.  Two  days  before  one  of  the  professors,  whose 
retirement  the  Governor  had  sought,  filed  a  suit  in  one  of  the 
district  courts  in  Austin  to  enjoin  certain  members  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  from  dismissing  himself  and  other  members 
of  the  faculty.  A  temporary  injunction  was  granted  by  the 
Court,  but  was  soon  thereafter  dissolved. 

From  this  date  onward,  events  occurred  with  great 
rapidity.  It  will  be  impossible  within  the  limits  provided  for 
this  paper  to  describe  those  events  in  detail,  and,  therefore, 
only  a  very  condensed  summary  thereof  will  be  attempted. 

Twomassmeetingsof  Texas  citizens  were  held  in  June, one  in 
Austin,  and  the  other  in  Dallas,  to  provide  ways  and  means  for 
preventing  the  closing  of  the  university,  with  its  consequent 
calamities.  Committees  appointed  at  the  Dallas  meeting  at 
once  began  the  prosecution  of  a  militant,  statewide  campaign 
to  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  the  Governor’s  program. 

During  the  month  of  June,  also,  the  Governor,  together 
with  other  members  of  a  committee,  who  had  been  em¬ 
powered  by  the  Legislature  to  select  a  location  for  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  West  Texas,  made  a 
tour  of  inspection,  visiting  a  number  of  towns  that  were 
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eager  applicants  for  the  favor  of  that  committee.  At  several 
of  these  towns  the  Governor  was  invited  to  make  addresses, 
and  he  took  occasion  in  each  instance,  so  it  is  reported  by  the 
press,  to  discuss  the  university  situation.  Here  are  some  of 
the  statements  he  is  said  to  have  uttered :  “I  have  found  more 
disloyalty  in  the  State  University  at  Austin  than  among  the 
Germans  or  the  people  of  any  other  nationality.”  (His 
hearers  on  this  occasion  contained  a  large  percentage  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  German  descent.)  “In  my  official  career  I  have  found 
more  corruption  in  the  affairs  of  the  University  of  Texas  than 
in  all  of  the  other  Departments  of  the  State  Government.” 
“It  is  just  as  much  high  treason  for  those  university  students 
to  charge  me  with  kaiserism  as  it  would  be  for  me  to  say  that 
about  President  Wilson,  and  I  charge  them  with  high  treason 
against  the  Governor  of  Texas.”  “Too  many  people  are  going 
hog- wild  about  higher  education.”  In  these  speeches  the 
Governor  referred  to  the  faculty  as  “butterfly  chasers,”  “day 
dreamers,”  “educated  fools,”  “liars,”  and  “two-bit  thieves.” 
He  was  especially  drastic  in  condemning  research  work  at 
the  university,  saying  upon  one  occasion  that  a  university 
professor  had  spent  two  ^  years  in  an  attempt  to  discover 
whether  wool  could  be  grown  on  the  back  of  an  armadillo.® 

On  the  nth  of  July  Messrs.  Brady  and  Woodward,  who 
are  lawyers  in  Austin,  and  who  represented  the  Central  Com- 

*  Some  weeks  later  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  normal  schools  of  the  state, 
together  with  the  Governor  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  were  to  make  a  tour  to  consider  application  for  the  location  of  two  new 
normal  schools,  which  had  been  authorized  by  the  Legislature.  I  am  reliably 
informed  that  the  Board  of  Regents,  in  advance  of  the  tour,  informally  decided 
that  neither  the  Governor  nor  anyone  else  would  be  permitted  to  make  cam¬ 
paign  speeches  while  the  Locating  Committee  was  in  the  exercise  of  its  proper 
function.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  Governor  was  informed  of  this  view 
of  the  Board,  but,  at  any  rate,  he  did  not  accompany  the  other  members  of 
the  Locating  Committee. 

One  other  fact  which  may  be  considered  as  surprizing  is  that  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  W.  F.  Doughty,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  West  Texas  A.  &  M.  Locating  Committee,  who  is  the  head  of  the  public 
school  system,  and  who  is  an  alumnus  of  the  university,  did  not  publicly  take 
issue  with  the  Governor  upon  a  single  stricture  made  by  the  latter  upon  that 
institution  He  did,  however,  I  am  informed,  privately  object  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  attack  upon  the  state’s  highest  school. 
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mittee  of  the  Ex-Students’  Association  of  the  university,  filed 
an  injunction  suit  to  restrain  Dr.  Tucker,  of  Galveston,  from 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  the  Governor 
having  attempted  to  remove  Dr.  S.  J.  Jones,  of  Salado.  The 
injunction  was  temporarily  granted. 

The  Board  of  Regents  met  in  Galveston  on  July  12.  Again 
Messrs.  Brady  and  Woodward  resorted  to  the  courts,  and 
obtained  an  injunction  restraining  Dr.  A.  W.  Fly,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  but  who  had  accepted  an 
appointment  connected  with  the  enforcement  of  the  draft 
regulations  of  the  United  States  Government,  from  exercizing 
the  functions  of  Regent.  Dr.  Fly  promptly  resigned  his 
Federal  appointment,  and  Governor  Ferguson  again  ap¬ 
pointed  him  as  a  member  of  the  Board.  At  the  Galveston 
meeting  of  the  Board  six  members  of  the  faculty  were  dis- 
mist,  and  it  was  publicly  reported  that  the  Dean  of  the  Law 
Department,  a  professor  in  the  Law  Department,  the  Dean 
of  Women,  and  a  professor  of  English  were  marked  for 
slaughter  to  be  accomplished  at  the  next  session  of  the  Board 
to  be  convened  in  October. 

On  July  23,  Speaker  F.  O.  Fuller  called  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  meet  in  Austin  on  August  i  to  consider 
impeachment  charges  against  Governor  Ferguson  which  the 
Speaker  himself  would  submit  to  that  body.  On  July  30, 
Governor  Ferguson  himself  issued  a  call  to  the  entire  Legis¬ 
lature  to  assemble  in  Austin  August  i  to  consider  the  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  university  for  the  next  two  years. 

The  Legislature  convened  August  i,  and  the  House  began 
at  once  consideration  of  the  impeachment  charges  offered 
by  the  Speaker.  On  August  24,  twenty-one  articles  of  im¬ 
peachment  were  adopted  by  the  House,  and  the  trial  of  the 
Governor  upon  those  charges  began  on  August  29.  Upon  the 
passage  of  impeachment  articles  by  the  House,  Lieutenant 
Governor  Hobby  became  Acting  Governor. 

The  Senate  refused  to  confirm  the  recess  appointments  to 
the  Board  of  Regents  that  had  been  made  by  Governor  Fer¬ 
guson  since  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature  in  May.  Act¬ 
ing  Governor  Hobby  then  submitted  the  names  of  other  gen- 
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tlemen,  who  were  promptly  confirmed.  The  Board  of  Regents 
as  thus  constituted  met  in  Austin  on  September  14,  and  rein¬ 
stated  all  the  members  of  the  faculty  who  had  been  dropt  at 
Galveston  with  one  exception,  that  exception  being  a  mem¬ 
ber  who  had  been  charged  with  disloyalty  to  the  national 
government. 

On  September  22,  the  Governor  was  found  guilty  of  ten 
of  the  twenty-one  charges  which  had  been  preferred  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  on  September  26,  the  Senate 
assest  as  the  penalty,  removal  from  the  office  of  Governor 
and  also  disqualification  for  hereafter  holding  any  office  of 
honor,  emolument  or  trust  in  the  State  of  Texas. 

Three  of  the  ten  articles  upon  which  the  Governor  was 
convicted  referred  to  the  university.  One  of  these  articles 
charged  him  with  the  introduction  of  politics  into  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  university,  another  with  attempting  to  re¬ 
move  members  of  the  Board  of  Regents  without  good  and 
sufficient  cause,  and  the  third  with  an  endeavor  to  control  the 
action  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Regents.  These  several 
articles  were  sustained  in  the  Senate  by  more  than  a  two- 
thirds  majority  vote.'^ 

In  the  fierce  controversy  which  has  raged  so  long,  nearly 
every  daily  newspaper  in  Texas,  as  well  as  a  very  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  country  press,  has  vigorously  opposed  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  contentions.  Here  are  only  a  very  few  short  state¬ 
ments  out  of  the  volumes  that  were  actually  printed :  “The 
constitution  of  Texas  has  made  it  the  duty  of  the  Legislature 
to  maintain  the  university,  and  the  present  Legislature  has 
attempted  to  fulfill  that  duty.  The  Governor  has  thwarted 
the  Legislature.  The  Legislature  may  not  assemble  without 
a  call  of  the  Governor  to  pass  the  appropriation  over  the 
Governor’s  veto,  but  we  believe  that  it  may  convene  itself  to 
remove  the  Governor  from  office.”  “Governor  Ferguson 

^  Two  other  articles  relating  to  the  university  were  not  sustained  by  the 
Senate.  Article  1 5,  charging  that  the  Governor’s  veto  of  the  university  appro¬ 
priation  was  an  attempt  to  set  aside  a  provision  of  the  constitution  requiring 
support  of  the  university,  failed  by  a  vote  of  six  to  twenty-four.  Article  l8, 
relating  to  indicting  the  Governor  for  making  serious  charges  against  the 
faculty  of  the  university,  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  nine  to  twenty. 
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seems  to  be  determined  to  reap  political  vengeance  upon 
President  Vinson  and  certain  members  of  The  University  of 
Texas  faculty.  It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  he  has  demanded 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  that  it  discharge  the  president  and 
four  faculty  men,  and  it  also  seems  to  be  an  inconsiderate 
effort  to  dominate  the  university  administration.  The  at¬ 
tempt  has  never  been  made  before  by  a  Texas  Governor.” 
“No  matter  what  the  grievance  of  our  Governor,  no  matter 
what  the  offense  to  the  faculty  of  the  university,  the  people 
of  Texas  are  now  the  injured  party.”  “The  closing  of  The 
University  of  Texas  for  two  years  will  be  a  serious  bar  to  edu¬ 
cational  progress  in  this  state;  but  this  loss  will  be  nothing 
compared  to  the  humiliation  and  loss  that  would  have 
followed  a  surrender  by  the  university  authorities  to  the 
tyrannical  demands  of  the  maddened  autocrat  who  sits  in  the 
Governor’s  chair.  The  dignity  and  fine  spirit  in  which  Presi¬ 
dent  Vinson  met  the  situation  brought  on  by  the  Governor’s 
autocratic  demands,  will  inspire  all  lovers  of  independence 
and  democracy,  and  will  recall  the  glorious  names  in  Texas 
history.”  “The  great  good  that  is  going  to  come  out  of  the 
mess  created  by  the  Governor  is  that  it  is  going  to  be  made 
clear,  once  and  for  all,  that  the  university  is  removed  from 
political  or  personal  control.” 

Again  and  again  the  executive  committee  of  the  Ex- 
Students’ Association  declared  that  the  work  of  that  body  was 
inspired  by  unselfish  desire  to  serve  the  state.  This  extract 
from  a  petition  addrest  to  the  Board  of  Regents  is  typical  of 
many  other  similar  statements :  “At  no  time  has  it  been  the 
policy  or  desire  of  the  Association  or  its  members  to  offend 
or  embarrass  the  Governor;  on  the  contrary  our  persistent 
effort  has  been  to  placate  and  cooperate  with  him,  to  which 
endeavor  we  have  cheerfully  surrendered  all  save  principle. 
There  was  no  effort  at  secrecy  on  our  part  and  upon  more 
than  one  occasion  trusted  advisers  of  the  Governor,  members 
of  our  Board  of  Regents  were  present,  and  were  especially 
instructed  to  inform  him  of  our  proceedings.” 

In  conclusion,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  submitting  a  very  few 
observations  which  are  justified  by  the  foregoing  statement: 
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1.  The  President  of  the  University,  some  members  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  and  practically  every  member  of  the  faculty 
demonstrated  again  and  again  their  loyalty  to  the  principle  of 
academic  freedom,  which  is  fundamental  to  the  existence  of  a 
real  university  anywhere  in  the  world. 

2.  The  governing  board  of  an  educational  institution  should 
be  so  chosen  as  to  make  practically  impossible  the  occurrence  of 
revolutionary  upheavals,  whether  caused  by  ignorance,  misun¬ 
derstanding,  or  malice. 

3.  The  whole  system  of  public  education  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top,  including  both  the  bottom  and  the  top  and  all  in  be¬ 
tween,  should  be  completely  and  irrevocably  divorced  from  what 
is  known  as  practical  politics. 

4.  All  the  workers  connected  with  our  schools  should  learn  to 
settle  public  affairs  upon  an  impersonal  basis.  In  these  times, 
when  we  have  entered  as  participants  into  a  great  world  war, 
and  when  our  hearts  are  being  tried  as  by  fire,  it  becomes  the 
American  citizen  to  adopt  the  attitude  of  Elihu  Root,  who  in  a 
great  speech  delivered  a  few  days  ago  before  the  American  Bar 
Association  in  session  at  Saratoga,  gave  utterance  to  these  words: 
“There  are  no  persons  now:  there  is  only  a  country.  There  are 
no  countries  now,  there  is  only  a  world  in  which  the  great  con¬ 
flict  has  come  between  Right  and  Wrong,  between  the  Angels  of 
Light  and  the  Angels  of  Darkness;  and  we  are,  each  one  of  us, 
but  an  indistinguishable  particle  of  the  great  conflict  that  is  to 
determine  the  future  of  mankind.” 

This  paper,  incomplete  as  it  is,  would  be  far  more  incom¬ 
plete,  should  no  special  reference  be  made  to  the  courageous 
men  and  women  who  zealously  and  unselfishly  came  to  the 
defense  of  the  university  in  its  hour  of  trial.  There  were 
thousands  of  these  good  men  and  women,  and  not  all  their 
names  can  be  mentioned  here;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
University  of  Texas  people  everywhere  feel  that  they,  as  well 
as  all  the  people  in  Texas,  owe  an  especial  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Will  C.  Hogg,  of  Houston,  to  Hon.  Chester  Terrell,  of  San 
Antonio,  to  President  Robert  E.  Vinson,  Mr.  John  W.  Brady, 
Mr.  D.  K.  Woodward,  Mrs.  Percy  V.  Pennybacker,  of  Austin, 
and  to  Mrs.  Minnie  Fisher  Cunningham,  of  Galveston. 

W.  S.  Sutton 

The  University  of  Texas 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

During  the  past  school  year  it  was  the  author’s  privilege 
to  make  a  detailed  study  of  the  junior  high  school 
systems  in  two  of  the  largest  cities  of  Michigan.  Both  cities 
are  famous  thruout  the  state  for  their  efficient  school  sys¬ 
tems,  and  in  many  points  the  results  obtained  in  their 
schools  are  such  as  to  warrant  the  excellent  reputations 
which  they  bear.  In  both  cities  the  junior  high  school  has 
past  beyond  the  experimental  stage;  it  is  now,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be,  an  integral  part  of  the  systems.  And  yet  in  both 
cases  there  is  a  lack  of  something  in  the  administration  of 
the  junior  high  schools,  which  is  so  intangible,  but  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  highest  efficiency  of  the  system,  that  it  can  only 
be  described  as  the  “spirit  of  the  junior  high  school.” 

The  junior  high  school  has  been  heralded  as  the  saving  fea¬ 
ture  of  our  present  school  system.  Claims  have  been  put 
forth  that  it  will  hold  children  in  school  longer,  that  it  will 
serve  to  bring  out  their  tendencies,  their  abilities  and  their 
weaknesses  while  they  are  still  in  the  grades,  and  prevent  loss 
of  time  and  energy  by  directing  them  toward  the  lines  of 
study  for  which  they  are  best  fitted.  If  it  will  accomplish 
only  this  much,  it  will  be  worth  all  the  expenditure  of  energy 
and  money  it  has  caused,  and  will  rejuvenate  our  much 
criticised  system  of  public  schools  so  that  it  will  function 
more  efficiently  than  has  been  possible  up  to  the  present 
time. 

But  the  tendency  along  the  line  of  remodelling  seems  to  be 
one  of  change  of  form,  rather  than  one  of  change  of  spirit  on 
the  part  of  the  administrators,  or  change  of  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  teaching  force.  Our  present  graded  system  has 
been  criticised  on  account  of  its  inflexibility,  on  account  of 
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the  fact  that  a  pupil  can  progress  only  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  his  class,  and  because  little  pro¬ 
vision  has  been  made  for  pupils  who  are  unable  to  keep  pace 
with  the  average  group,  or  who  are  capable  of  advancing  at 
a  faster  rate  than  the  rest  of  their  classmates.  These  evils 
the  junior  high  school  claims  to  remedy  by  providing  acceler¬ 
ated  sections,  by  forming  slow-moving  groups,  and  by  allow¬ 
ing  extra  elections  for  bright  pupils.  But  does  this  solve  the 
problem? 

In  both  the  cities  mentioned,  the  marked  change  away 
from  the  conventional  grade  system  seems  to  consist  in  ex¬ 
tending  departmental  teaching  down  thru  the  seventh  grade, 
and  in  allowing  a  certain  freedom  of  election  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades.  In  both  cities  formal  graduating  exer¬ 
cises  are  held  at  the  completion  of  the  eighth  grade  work,  and 
nothing  in  the  way  of  recognition  is  given  at  the  end  of  the 
ninth  grade  to  show  the  work  accomplished,  except  the  ordi¬ 
nary  grade  promotion  card,  admitting  to  the  tenth  grade. 
By  this  action  the  unity  of  the  junior  high  school  is  ques¬ 
tioned,  and  we  have  a  departmentalized  seventh  and  eighth 
grade,  and  a  ninth  grade  separated  from  the  senior  high 
school  only  in  name.  In  one  system  the  only  election  in  the 
seventh  grade  is  a  choice  between  music  and  drawing,  tho 
the  ordinary  ninth  grade  electives  of  Latin,  German  and 
commercial  work  are  open  to  eighth  graders. 

In  the  second  system  foreign  languages  are  open  to  elec¬ 
tion  in  the  seventh  grade,  to  pupils  who  attain  a  certain  rank 
in  their  work  in  English.  Here,  however,  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  study  is  given  rather  as  an  aid  to  the  study  of  English 
than  with  the  purpose  of  accelerating  the  pupil  by  allowing 
him  to  enter  the  senior  high  school  with  advanced  credits. 

In  neither  system  is  the  formation  of  accelerated  groups  a 
common  procedure.  The  best  information  seemed  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  it  had  been  tried  only  once  in  each  system,  and 
that  there  were  so  many  difficulties  due  to  conflicts  of  sched¬ 
ules  that  the  experiment  had  not  been  repeated.  The  princi¬ 
pals  seem  to  favor  this  plan,  but  the  results  up  to  the  present 
time  have  been  negligible.  In  neither  system  is  there  any 
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evidence  of  slow-moving  sections  to  care  for  pupils  who  can 
not  keep  up  with  the  rest  of  the  children  in  their  grade. 

The  organization  in  both  cases  is  that  of  the  approved 
junior  high  school  system,  and  principals  and  teachers  seem 
to  be  doing  their  utmost  to  make  the  movement  a  success. 
But  the  vital  part  of  the  system,  the  spirit  which  ought  to 
accompany  the  change  in  organization  seems  lacking.  The 
same  cut-and-dried  methods  of  the  recitation  still  prevail. 
Pupils  move  by  groups,  and  the  flexibility  which  ought  to 
accompany  such  an  organization  is  more  a  matter  of  theory 
than  of  fact.  The  teachers  seem  to  have  failed,  for  the  most 
part,  to  grasp  the  situation,  and  evidently  believe  that  the 
mere  matter  of  reorganization  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  constitutes  the  junior  high  school  movement. 

That  even  this  small  change  is  an  improvement  over  the 
conventional  system  is  not  to  be  doubted.  But  the  junior 
high  school  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  carrying  departmental 
instruction  into  the  grammar  grades.  It  has  a  deeper  mean¬ 
ing.  It  means  a  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  school 
administrators  and  teachers;  it  means  the  breaking  up  of 
group  lines  in  so  far  as  promotion  is  concerned;  it  means 
making  the  system  flexible  enough  so  that  every  pupil  can 
progress  at  the  pace  best  suited  to  his  physical  and  mental 
abilities ;  it  means  the  trying  out  of  pupils  while  they  are  yet 
pliable  along  different  lines,  to  see  what  their  tendencies  are, 
thus  avoiding  the  election  of  unsuitable  subjects  when  they 
arrive  at  the  senior  high  school  age,  and  giving  them  the 
chance  to  concentrate  on  the  material  which  has  been  proved 
to  be  best  adapted  to  each  individual.  No  change  of  organi¬ 
zation  can  accomplish  this.  It  must  be  the  spirit  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  attitude  of  the  teachers ;  and  until  we  recognize 
this,  no  matter  what  changes  in  organization  we  may  make, 
we  can  not  truly  say  that  we  have  a  junior  high  school 
system. 

Fred  K.  Fleagle 

Porto  Rico 
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the  AMERICAN  BOY  AND  NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE — NOW 

“I  want  a  story  that  begins!” 

The  remark  burst  forth  in  a  petulant  tone  during  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  next  story. 

“Yes,  one  that  begins!”  chorused  the  class.  And  in  quick 
succession. 

“Have  lots  of  talk  in  it.” — “And  plenty  people.” — “Most 
of  the  people  men.” — “Don’t  get  an  old  myth.”  Again  the 
outburst — “O,  no!  Get  something  real.” — “Something  that 
seems  real,  anyway.” 

They  were  vigorous  boys  in  the  second  year  class  of  their 
high  school;  and  I,  who  loved  them,  thought  there  were  no 
other  such.  Now,  I  know  they  were  but  average  American 
children.  An  investigation  conducted  by  Dr.  Edward  Jones 
of  Albany,  New  York,  among  six  thousand  school  children  of 
that  state  revealed  the  fact  that  thruout  the  high  school 
period  the  interest  in  plot  is  strong.  In  the  first  year,  children 
are  primarily  interested  in  plot,  in  action,  in  the  forward 
movement  of  the  story.  Interest  in  action  awakens  interest 
in  characters,  and  “by  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  pupil 
identifies  qualities  with  characters  and  gets  his  own  moral 
stimulus  from  imaginary  association  with  them.”  ^  It  is 
not  until  the  fourth  year  that  there  is  a  conscious  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  beauty  of  style,  and  an  interest  in  description.  Hence, 
no  long  introduction  for  the  first  and  second  year  pupils; 
for  them,  “A  story  that  begins.” 

Such  a  story  as  Hawthorne  wrote,  such  a  story  as  Feather- 
top,  which  begins:  “Dickon,”  cried  Mother  Rigby,  “a  coal 
for  my  pipe;”  or  The  Ambitious  Guest:  “One  September  night 
a  family  had  gathered  round  their  hearth,  and  piled  it  high 
with  the  driftwood  of  mountain  streams,  the  dry  cones  of  the 
pine,  and  the  splendid  ruins  of  great  trees  that  had  come 
crashing  down  the  precipice.”  Were  I  selecting  for  my  class 
tonight,  I  should  choose  Feathertop  ior  inn-,  The  Ambitious 
Guest  for  beauty;  both,  for  whatever  degree  of  reflection  the 
class  was  capable.  And  then  I  should  choose  in  order  those 
four  wonderful  stories  of  historical  setting:  John  Endicott 

*  Sources  of  interest  in  high  school  English — Edward  C.  Jones. 
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and  The  Red  Cross,  The  Gray  Champion,  Howe's  Masquerade, 
and  Old  Esther  Dudley;  alluring  of  title,  quick  of  action, 
dramatic  of  episode. 

From  that  stirring  passage  in  John  Endicott  and  The  Red 
Cross:  “Fellow-exiles,  wherefore  did  ye  leave  your  native 
land?  Wherefore,  I  say,  have  we  left  the  green  and  fertile 
fields,  the  cottages,  or  perchance,  the  old  gray  halls  where  we 
were  born  and  bred,  the  church  yards  where  our  forefathers 
lie  buried?  Wherefore  have  we  come  hither  to  set  up  our 
own  tombstones  in  a  wilderness?  A  howling  wilderness  it  is. 
The  wolf  and  the  bear  meet  us  within  the  halloo  of  our  dwell¬ 
ings.  The  savage  lieth  in  wait  for  us  in  the  dismal  shadow  of 
the  woods.  The  stubborn  roots  of  the  trees  break  our  plough¬ 
shares  when  we  would  till  the  earth.  Our  children  cry  for 
bread,  and  we  must  dig  in  the  sands  of  the  seashore  to  satisfy 

them.  Wherefore,  I  say  again,  have  we  sought  this  country 
of  a  rugged  soil  and  wintry  sky?  Was.  it  not  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  civil  rights?  Was  it  not  for  liberty  to  worship  God 
according  to  our  conscience?” — from  that  stirring  passage, 
on  to  Old  Esther  Dudley’s  death  scene :  “I  have  been  faith¬ 
ful  unto  death,”  murmured  she,  “God  save  the  King.” 

“She  hath  done  her  office,”  said  Hancock  solemnly.  “We 
will  follow  her  reverently  to  the  tomb  of  her  ancestors;  and 

then,  my  fellow-citizens,  onward — onward.  We  are  no 
longer  children  of  the  Past.” — There  is  no  pause,  no  stay  to 
the  resistless,  surging,  onward  movement. 

This  group  of  stories  satisfies  the  child’s  demands;  it 
correlates  with  his  study  of  history;  it  gives  him  the  rare 
privilege  of  seeing  as  if  in  panorama  the  American  in  the 
making.  With  an  artist’s  hand,  with  a  patriot’s  soul,  has  the 
genius  of  Hawthorne  seized  upon  the  transitional  periods  of 
American  history,  presenting  them  as  great  moving-pictures 
to  the  child’s  mind ;  illuminating  for  his  vision,  enkindling  for 
his  heart  the  eternal  elements  of  the  American  spirit.  To 
every  child  should  be  given  the  joy  of  being  friends  with 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

Helen  Johnston 

George  Peabody  College 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
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Exercise  in  Education  and  Medicine.  By  R.  Tait  McKenzie.  Philadel¬ 
phia.  W.  B.  Saunders  Company,  1915.  585  p.  $4.00. 

This  is  the  first  comprehensive  book  presenting  the  subject 
of  exercise  in  its  relation  to  education  and  medicine.  Since 
the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  four  years  ago,  physical 
education  has  changed  ground  rapidly;  much  new  light  has 
been  thrown  on  the  effects  of  exercise  on  the  heart,  blood 
vessels,  and  excretory  organs ;  the  therapeutic  application  of 
exercise  has  advanced  materially,  and  the  organization  of 
exercise  and  play  under  school  and  municipal  control  has 
been  greatly  extended.  These  changes  have  made  necessary 
the  enlarged  and  completely  revised  edition  just  published. 

A  great  variety  of  unrelated  topics  are  included  under  the 
title:  Exercise  in  education  and  medicine.  The  attempt  to 
present  adequately  in  a  single  volume  the  results  achieved 
by  workers  in  the  various  fields  concerned  is  an  exceedingly 
difficult  task.  Dr.  McKenzie  is  exceptionally  well  qualified 
for  this  work;  his  long  experience  in  medicine  and  education, 
his  expert  knowledge  as  a  specialist  in  physical  education  at 
home  and  abroad,  give  him  exceptional  qualifications  for  this 
important  work. 

The  book  will  prove  most  useful  to  students  of  education, 
practitioners,  and  the  general  reader.  Those  who  are  not 
specialists  in  the  application  of  exercise  find  it  difficult  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  that  which  may  be  termed  “fads  and 
fancies,”  and  that  which  is  based  on  scientific  facts  and  edu¬ 
cational  experience.  The  author  has  succeeded  admirably 
in  selecting  and  arranging  material  which  presents  the  im¬ 
portant  aspects  of  the  subject  in  a  clear  and  concise  form. 

The  first  chapter  defines  and  classifies  exercises  under  the 
headings  of  Active  and  Passive;  these  are  defined,  and  fur¬ 
ther  classified  as  exercises  of  effort,  strength,  speed  and  en- 
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durance.  The  next  three  chapters  deal  with  the  physiological 
effects  of  exercise  on  the  muscles,  lungs,  and  heart.  The  im¬ 
portant  subject  of  heart  strain  in  athletic  contests  is  fully 
discust ;  the  author  shows  that  the  danger  of  heart  strain  is 
greatest  among  boys  under  eighteen  and  men  over  forty,  and 
that  serious  cases  are  rare  among  young  men  under  proper 
medical  supervision. 

Control  of  Movement,  Nutrition,  and  Excretion  during 
Exercise  are  discust  in  the  fifth  chapter.  The  author  shows 
how  the  learning  of  difficult  neuro-muscular  coordinations  is 
related  to  the  mental  processes.  The  general  belief  that 
athletes  in  training  are  particularly  vulnerable  to  infectious 
diseases  is  supported  by  the  author  who  says:  “Athletic 
training  aims  to  produce  a  machine  to  run,  leap,  fight,  or  row, 
and  fat  would  only  be  an  incumbrance  like  extra  ballast,  so 
that  a  man  in  fine  athletic  form  is  not  in  the  best  condition  to 
rise  from  a  depleting  illness  or  to  resist  the  siege  of  an  ex¬ 
hausting  infection  like  typhoid  fever  or  pneumonia,  where 
the  stored-up  fat  of  the  normal  individual  becomes  his  most 
valuable  asset.”  Chapter  VI  contains  a  full  treatment  of  the 
application  of  exercise  to  age,  sex,  and  occupation.  Two 
comprehensive  tables  give  for  all  exercises  the  chief  region 
of  the  body  used,  the  demand  on  nerve  control,  the  influence 
on  pulse,  blood  pressure,  and  the  respiration,  the  physical 
characteristics  cultivated,  the  best  age  for  practise,  and  re¬ 
marks.  The  relative  value  of  all  forms  of  exercise  is  fully 
discust. 

In  Chapters  VII,  VIII,  and  IX,  the  German,  Swedish,  and 
French  systems  of  athletics  in  the  United  States  and  a 
critical  statement  of  the  present  status  of  athletics  in  Ameri¬ 
can  colleges  make  these  chapters  exceedingly  valuable.  The 
author  says :  “Athletic  sports  took  strong  hold  upon  the  ima¬ 
gination  of  students,  but  their  educational  possibilities  were 
not  graspt  by  many  faculties,  and  their  wayward  organiza¬ 
tion  grew  up,  untempered  by  the  riper  experience  of  older 
men,  rank  with  those  abuses  and  extravagances  of  which  the 
critics  of  athletic  sports  still  complain.  Within  the  last  ten 
•years,  college  after  college  has  taken  over  the  athletic  train- 
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ing  of  its  students  and  incorporated  it  into  the  regular  college 
I  work,  providing  equipment  in  buildings  and  playgrounds, 
skilled  direction,  and  academic  credit  for’ the  regular  prac¬ 
tise  of  this  form  of  exercise,  and  there  is  now  a  close  resem¬ 
blance  between  the  athletic  education  of  the  Spartan  and  the 
Athenian  boy  and  the  youth  who  is  educated  at  the  English 
public  school  or  American  preparatory  school  or  college.” 

Physical  education  in  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations, 
Summer  Camps,  Boys’  Scouts  and  Camp  Fire  Girls’  Organiza¬ 
tions,  and  in  Municipal  Playgrounds  is  discust  in  Chapters XI 
and  XI 1 .  The  great  benefit  derived  by  large  numbers  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults  from  the  physical  education  opportunities 
provided  by  these  institutions  is  clearly  set  forth.  The  reviewer 
notes  the  omission  in  this  section  of  any  reference  to  the 
splendid  work  done  in  many  cities  by  the  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association  which  provides  for  thousands  of  young 
women  wage  earners  similar  opportunities  for  physical  edu¬ 
cation  as  are  provided  for  boys  and  young  men  by  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association. 

The  last  five  chapters  of  Part  I  are  devoted  to  physical  edu¬ 
cation  in  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  colleges  for 
women,  schools  for  the  blind,  the  deaf  mute,  and  mental  and 
moral  defectives.  The  objects  of  physical  education  in 
schools  is  stated  as  follows:  “P'irst — To  counteract  all  evil 
tendencies  of  the  school  life  itself,  such  as  the  effect  of  the 
school  desk  on  the  spine,  the  effect  of  inactivity  upon  the 
abdominal  organs  and  generally  bodily  growth,  and,  lastly, 
the  debilitating  effects  of  indoor  life.  Second — To  give  the 
neuro-muscular  training  appropriate  to  his  age,  and  to  de¬ 
velop  bodily  control  and  the  education  of  his  growing  powers 
by  those  simple  exercises  from  which  dances,  gymnastic 
feats,  and  athletic  sports  and  games  are  built.  Third — To 
provide  facilities  for  the  children  to  practise  those  natural 
and  instinctive  voluntary  games  and  activities  described  in 
the  last  chapter,  on  which  their  normal  growth  of  body, 
mind,  and  spirit  depend.”  A  clear  and  full  description  of 
proper  school  furniture,  methods  for  securing  good  posture, 
and  organizations  for  the  promotion  of  athletics  and  play  for 
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school  children  after  school  hours  are  given.  Most  of  the  de¬ 
scriptions  and  illustrations  are  taken  from  the  schools  of  New  ' 
York  and  Philadelphia.  | 

The  place  of  physical  education  in  the  college  curriculum 
is  shown,  and  the  author  advocates  “a  course  of  exercise  of 
progressing  difficulty,  carefully  designed  and  graded  for  the 
average  man,  who  is  neither  subnormal  like  the  defective  nor 
supernormal  like  the  athlete,  who  has  neither  the  desire  nor  i 
the  ability  to  represent  his  university  on  the  track  or  field, 
but  who  wishes  to  be  at  his  highest  point  of  physical  vigor 
thruout  his  college  course.” 

The  author  takes  a  strong  stand  against  the  tendency  in 
many  schools  and  colleges  for  girls  to  follow  slavishly  the 
scheme  of  physical  education  planned  for  men.  Girls  need 
physical  education  quite  as  much  as  boys,  but  the  forms  of 
exercise  and  the  competitive  games  indulged  in  should  be 
adapted  to  the  sexes  in  order  to  fit  each  for  its  own  future  ! 

life  and  environment.  ■ 

.  .  Ii 

The  methods  of  physical  education  used  at  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pa.,  at  the  Institution  for  Deaf- 
mutes,  Mount  Airy,  Pa.,  and  at  the  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  reforma-  | 
tory  are  fully  described  and  illustrated.  ^ 

Part  II  includes  sixteen  chapters  devoted  to  the  applica-  i; 
tions  of  exercise  and  massage  to  many  forms  of  physical  de-  j 
fects  and  the  results  of  disease.  The  chapters  on  flat-foot, 
round  back,  stooped  and  uneven  shoulders,  spinal  curvature, 
and  stammering  have  a  definite  bearing  on  the  work  of 
physical  education  teachers  in  schools  and  colleges.  Many 
students  are  found  with  one  or  more  of  these  defects  and  it  is  | 
often  possible  for  the  special  teacher  to  direct  the  exercise  of  | 
individual  students  with  a  view  to  correcting  defects.  \ 

The  splendid  arrangement  of  material,  the  generous  use  of  j 
well  selected  illustrations,  and  a  complete  index  contribute  ! 
very  materially  to  the  attractiveness  and  usefulness  of  this 
valuable  book.  i 
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Letters  and  Writings  of  James  Greenleaf  Croswell.  Late  Master  of  the 
Brearley  School  in  New  York.  Boston  and  New  York.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  p.  xii  and  360.  $2.00. 

It  was  certain  that  an  effort  would  be  made  to  give  to  the 
wide  circle  of  people  who  had  known  Mr.  Croswell  only  at 
second  hand  some  idea  of  that  unique  personality.  He  had 
published  very  little,  so  little  that  personal  contact  was  prac¬ 
tically  the  only  means  of  knowing  him  well.  His  letters, 
however,  were  full  of  a  singular  charm.  They  revealed,  to  a 
degree  unusual  even  in  intimate  correspondence,  the  loving 
tenderness  with  which  he  clung  to  his  friends,  and  the  sly 
humor  which  lightened  his  most  serious  utterances.  In 
reading  them,  now  that  he  is  gone,  one  seems  to  hear  the 
pleasant  voice  and  measured  speech,  and  see  the  quizzical 
smile,  that  added  so  much  to  his  conversation. 

The  present  volume  is  an  attempt  to  utilize  such  material 
of  this  kind  as  was  available  for  this  purpose.  To  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  letters  from  his  pen  are  added  the  following 
addresses :  Socrates  as  a  teacher  (delivered  before  The  School¬ 
masters’  Association);  The  one  thing  needful  (Presidential 
Address,  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of 
the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  1908) ;  several  minor  pieces 
in  prose;  and  some  brief  verses.  These  are  followed  by 
Recollections  and  Appreciations,  by  various  friends. 

Evidently  we  have  to  do  rather  with  a  somewhat  miscella¬ 
neous  collection  than  with  a  book.  Yet  it  contains  enough 
interesting  matter  to  give  the  reader  no  little  insight  into 
Mr.  Croswell’s  character.  A  preliminary  note  by  Mr.  E.  S. 
IMartin  mentions  the  difficulty  of  securing  material  that 
would  give  an  adequate  picture  of  the  man.  The  earlier 
letters— from  his  boyhood  and  college  years,  even  those 
written  while  he  was  a  student  in  Germany,  from  his  twenty- 
sixth  to  his  twenty-ninth  year — show  singularly  little 
promise  of  the  traits  of  character  which  so  distinguished  him 
in  after  life;  they  are  good  letters  indeed,  but  such  as  almost 
any  intelligent,  conscientious,  and  somewhat  too  introspec¬ 
tive  youth  might  write.  With  his  assumption  of  control  of 
the  Brearley  School,  however,  there  seems  to  have  come  a 
rapid  development  of  his  astonishing  insight  and  sympathy. 
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Most  interesting,  naturally,  to  teachers  are  the  letters  ex¬ 
hibiting  Croswell’s  views  on  his  own  profession,  as  shown  by 
allusions  here  and  there  in  them — rarely  by  more  elaborate 
or  formal  statement.  In  1893,  for  example,  he  writes  to  a 
Brearley  graduate:  “The  chief  difficulty  in  my  process  of 
education  for  girls  springs  up  from  a  conviction  of  mine  that 
the  main  object  of  culture  is  not  to  be  reached  by  any  process 
of  the  scholastic  type  at  all.”  And  again  to  the  same  person: 
“My  resolution  for  myself  is  taken:  (A)  To  dismiss  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  sex  almost  absolutely  in  planning  for  the 
Brearley  work,  and  to  leave  such  considerations  as  may  be 
necessary  in  dealing  with  the  girlish  mind,  to  the  teachers 
who  share  my  tasks  with  me;  (B)  to  plan  and  work  for  a 
more  extensive  copartnership  in  ‘the  world’s  work’  between 
men  and  women;  but  (C)  never  to  force  the  issue  of  sex  in 
discussing  the  world’s  work — and  lastly,  (D)  never  to  discuss 
the  female  sex  again — ^with  any  one  whose  good  opinion  I 
value  at  all — man  or  woman.”  In  1898,  he  formulates  at  some 
length  and  with  admirable  good  sense  and  humor  his  doctrine 
about  the  teaching  of  English  (p.  76-80).  The  same  note  is 
struck,  very  briefly,  in  a  short  but  remarkable  note  to  Mr. 
John  Jay  Chapman  (p.  122). 

Two  of  the  most  interesting  epistles  in  the  collection  were 
written  in  September  and  October,  1914,  and  deal  with  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  Like  so  many  other  Americans,  Cros- 
well  stood  aghast  at  the  hideous  spectacle  of  the  Germany 
that  they  had  known  and  loved  so  well,  now  trampling  on 
right  and  justice,  and  mad  with  the  lust  of  conquest. 

Some  of  the  letters  to  his  family  and  other  intimates  are 
very  delightful.  In  particular,  one  to  Mrs.  Brace,  his  wife’s 
mother,  is  a  model  of  graceful  and  affectionate  playfulness. 
So  also  one  written  to  his  sister-in-law,  in  which,  evidently 
alluding  to  his  approaching  fiftieth  birthday,  he  says: 
“Whether  you  have  any  right  to  call  your  brother  a  ‘land¬ 
mark’  or  a  ‘star’,  I  don’t  know.  If  I  am  a  landmark-in-law, 
I’m  rather  sorry  for  my  family.  A  ‘star’  would  also  be  rather 
awkward  in  the  house.”  Acknowledging  the  gift  of  a  record¬ 
ing  thermometer  which  seems  to  have  pleased  him  particu- 
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larly,  he  says:  “Tell  Harry  from  me  that  this  thermometer  is 
leading  a  double  life  at  present,  giving  a  different  report  at 
each  end  of  it  of  the  state  of  the  weather.  Is  this  a  gentle 
satire  on  human  opinions?  The  Optimist  reports  maximum, 
the  Pessimist  minimum  temperature.  Even  so — but  why 
pursue  the  personality?” 

The  letters  written  during  his  European  journey  of  1914 
are  full  of  affectionate  allusions  and  messages  to  the  Brearley 
School.  “Please  give  Miss  F.  A.  a  special  message.  I  want  to 
show  her  Orvieto  Cathedral  and  the  frescoes  of  the  Last 
Judgment  in  particular.  That  is  my  church!  And  if  the 
Judgment  Day  is  going  to  be  as  pretty  as  that,  it  really  beats 
the  Last  Day  at  the  Brearley.  There  is  one  angel  that  has 
just  her  expression  on  the  last  day  of  school.  Sheathing  his 
sword — ‘Good  job  done!’  ” 

Among  the  letters  to  friends,  not  directly  connected  with 
the  Brearley,  perhaps  the  best  are  those  to  Mr.  Chapman — 
letters  full  of  the  frank  talk  and  friendly  yet  unsparing  criti¬ 
cism  that  are  born  of  true  affection,  in  every  way  all  that  such 
communications  ought  to  be. 

As  for  the  addresses,  that  entitled  Socrates  is  a  scholarly 
and  interesting  characterization,  tho  it  shows  no  particular 
novelty  of  ideas  or  treatment.  In  The  one  thing  needful  Mr. 
Croswell  advances  the  more  original  thought  that  training  in 
each  and  every  subject  should  be  made  real  vocational  study, 
as  it  were,  the  pupil  being  led  to  feel  that  each  should  be  pur¬ 
sued  as  tho  it  might  become  a  source  of  livelihood  to  him  in 
later  years. 

Of  the  Appreciations  the  best  are  those  by  Mr.  Chapman, 
Mr.  Wilson  Farrand,  and  Mrs.  Mildred  Minturn  Scott, 
which  very  effectively  supplement  each  other.  Mr.  Chap¬ 
man,  writing  of  the  funeral  services  held  in  Grace  Church, 
that  marvelous  display  of  devotion  and  grief,  when  the  air 
seemed  to  be  charged  with  the  personal  sorrow  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  present,  says  very  strikingly:  “His  coffin  became  an 
altar  and  the  hymns  were  paeans” — a  remark  none  the  less 
true  for  being  a  paraphrase  of  Simonides’  famous  epitaph  on 
the  Greek  soldiers  that  fell  at  Thermopylae.  And  the  words 
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of  Dean  Briggs  of  Harvard  are  eminently  just:  “As  a  teacher 
of  Greek,  James  Croswell  drew  students  to  the  study  of 
Greek  because  he  taught  it.  He  was  wholly  without  that 
pushing  quality  whereby  a  man  advances  himself  and  ex¬ 
tends  the  limits  of  scholastic  knowledge,  or  at  least  of 
scholastic  controversy;  one  can  not  imagine  him  warring 
with  a  German  about  text  criticism;  but  he  let  the  most 
fascinating  mind  we  have  known  here  play  over  every  sub¬ 
ject  that  came  before  it,  casting  on  each  subject  new  lights 
of  fancy  and  of  wisdom.” 

Altogether  the  volume,  while  of  greatest  interest  to  Mr. 
Croswell’s  personal  friends,  brings  much  that  will  satisfy  the 
desire  of  those  who  never  made  direct  acquaintance  with  him 
to  repair  their  loss  as  far  as  may  be  possible. 

E.  D.  Perry 

Columbia  University 

The  writings  of  Professor  Cajori  on  mathematical  subjects 
have  long  been  well  known  and  highly  valued.  A  revised 
and  enlarged  edition  of  his  History  of  elementary  mathematics 
will  be  appreciated.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
1917.  324  p.  $1.75.) 

A  very  vigorous  and  well-documented  discussion  of  some 
aspects  of  the  war  has  been  found  in  German  imperialism  and 
international  law  by  Jacques  de  Dampierre.  The  authorities 
used  are  official  documents  and  reports  and  French  govern¬ 
ment  archives.  The  book,  unfortunately,  is  without  an 
index.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1917.  277  p.) 

A  human  document  of  exceptional  importance  and  fasci¬ 
nating  interest  is  a  collection  of  speeches  of  M.  Veni- 
zelos,  entitled  Greece  in  her  true  light.  These  speeches  of  a 
man  who  is  not  only  the  greatest  statesman  of  Greece,  but 
one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  his  generation,  aim  to 
express  the  policy  and  situation  of  Greece  in  the  world  war. 
The  translation  has  been  excellently  done.  (New  York: 
Socrates  A.  Xanthaky  &  Nicholas  G.  Sakelarios.  1916. 
288  p.) 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 


No  excuse  is  required  for  devoting  the  larger  portion  of 
this  issue  of  the  Review  to  the  full  text  of  the  new  education 
bill  for  England  and  Wales,  which  was  intro- 
EdLatiorBill  ^uced  into  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  govern¬ 
ment  measure  by  Mr.  Herbert  A.  L.  Fisher, 
Minister  of  Education.  This  measure,  which  deserves  careful 
examination  by  students  of  educational  administration  in 
the  United  States,  is  the  result  of  long  study  and  almost 
endless  discussions  and  conferences.  Mr.  Fisher,  who  as  a 
leader  of  the  younger  company  of  scholars  at  Oxford  and 
more  recently  as  Vice-Chancellor  of  Sheffield,  has  made  him¬ 
self  a  genuine  power  in  English  education,  is  probably  the 
best  possible  person  to  bring  the  measure  forw^ard. 

Emphasis  is  everywhere  laid  on  the  fact  that  Mr.  Fisher’s 
present  proposals  are  the  legitimate  development  of  a  century 
of  effort  and  that  they  represent  the  real  continuity  of  pro¬ 
gress  in  English  legislation.  Almost  the  only  significant  criti¬ 
cism  that  has  been  made  of  Mr.  Fisher’s  Bill  is  that  he  has  not 
gone  so  far  as  public  opinion  was  prepared  to  go.  The  Lon¬ 
don  Times  in  congratulating  Mr.  Fisher  on  his  great  Bill  says 
that  it  contains  almost  everything  asked  for  by  The  Times 
during  the  past  two  years  and  that  it  opens  not  only  a  new 
era  in  education,  but  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  England. 


The  excellent  report  of  a  special  committee  of  the  High 
School  Masters’  Club  of  Massachusetts  appointed  to  consider 
the  subject  of  the  Junior  High  School,  discusses 
that  organization  in  its  various  bearings — its 
significance  in  a  system  of  education  and  its 
advantages,  the  arguments  against  it,  the  program  of  studies 
in  schools  already  established  and  suggested  programs  for 
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others.  A  fact  which  has  most  of  all  imprest  the  committee 
in  the  course  of  its  inquiry,  the  report  states,  is  the  remark¬ 
able  interest  that  is  shown  in  the  junior  high  school  move¬ 
ment  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  sees,  as  the  principal 
reasons  for  this  interest,  a  dissatisfaction  with  the  work  of  the 
last  two  or  three  grades  of  the  elementary  school  which  re¬ 
sults  from  a  variety  of  causes,  and  a  consciousness  of  the 
great  gap  that  now  exists  between  the  grades  and  the  high 
school. 

The  junior  high  school  to  face  these  difficulties,  means,  in 
the  sense  of  the  report,  the  grouping  of  grades  seven  and 
eight,  or  of  seven,  eight,  and  nine,  to  form  a  new  educational 
unit  in  which  there  shall  be  some  freedom  of  choice  of  studies 
by  the  pupils,  a  considerable  change  in  the  traditional  con¬ 
tent  of  the  subjects  and  methods  of  instruction,  departmental 
teaching,  promotion  by  subject,  and  prevocational  work. 
The  advantages  of  such  an  organization,  as  set  forth  by  the 
report,  are,  first  of  all,  that  the  aptitudes  and  abilities  of  the 
pupils  are  more  easily  discovered  and  provided  for,  owing  to 
the  greater  freedom  in  the  choice  of  work.  There  is,  as  a 
consequence,  an  active  retention  of  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
school  that  under  the  old  organization  with  the  completion 
of  the  sixth  grade,  both  for  educational  and  physical  reasons, 
is  very  apt  to  lag.  The  junior  high  school  offers  the  pupil, 
with  necessary  limitations,  the  work  that  he  may  do,  on  the 
assumption  that  he  is  more  apt  to  do  well  what  he  has  of  his 
own  accord  chosen  to  do.  The  uncertainty  of  the  pupil  as  to 
what  he  really  desires  to  do  is  also  met  by  the  use  of  prevoca¬ 
tional  work,  the  purpose  of  which  is  simply  to  find  out  the 
kind  for  which  he  has  the  greatest  aptitude.  Another  im¬ 
portant  advantage  exists  in  departmental  instruction,  and, 
as  its  natural  fiesult,  promotion  by  subject;  and  still  another 
is  the  earlier  introduction  of  certain  subjects,  like  foreign 
languages,  which  have  generally  been  taught  only  in  the 
secondary  school.  A  further  advantage  claimed  for  the 
junior  high  school  is  the  possibility  of  a  better  social  adjust¬ 
ment  thru  the  attainment  of  a  more  homogeneous  school  at¬ 
mosphere.  It  is  the  general  testimony,  says  the  report,  of 
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those  who  have  had  experience  that  the  pupils  show  better 
spirit  and  interest  in  their  work;  that  discipline  is  easier; 
that  there  is  less  retardation  and  a  lower  school  mortality. 
The  plan,  furthermore,  makes  easier  the  transition  to  the 
high  school  in  that  the  pupil  has  been  gradually  prepared  for 
its  methods  and  conditions,  instead  of  being  abruptly  precipi¬ 
tated  into  them.  It  also  makes  notably  easier  as  a  new 
system  the  introduction  of  desirable  educational  reforms  that 
it  would  have  been  otherwise  impossible  to  secure.  The  dis¬ 
advantages  weigh  light  in  the  balance.  The  objection  that 
there  is  under  the  plan  too  early  and  too  marked  differentia¬ 
tion  in  the  work  of  the  pupils  is  the  principal  one,  but  it  does 
not  seem  insuperable,  or  even  incapable  of  ready  adjustment 
and  control. 

The  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  for  1914  recorded  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  cities 
as  having  junior  high  schools  in  1913-1914,  and  two  hundred 
and  twenty- two  others  that  were  seriously  considering  the 
adoption  of  the  plan.  It  is,  accordingly,  not  a  theory,  but  a 
condition  of  American  education  that  has  already  justified 
itself  and  that  without  a  doubt  has  come  to  stay. 


The  cooperative  system  of  education  is  discust  in  Bulletin 
37,  series  of  1916,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
which  contains  specifically  a  detailed  account  of 
C^perative  cooperative  education  as  developed  in  the  Col- 
lege  of  Engineering  of  the  University  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  by  Clyde  W.  Park,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 
The  Commissioner  of  Education  in  his  letter  of  transmittal 
describes  the  system  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  experiments  in  education  in  recent  years,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  only  prac¬ 
tical,  but  is  also  based  upon  fundamentally  correct  principles 
of  education.  The  present  pamphlet  describes  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  cooperative  idea  in  its  inception,  the  experimental 
period  of  its  adoption,  and  the  reorganized  system  at  present 
in  force,  with  a  consideration  at  the  end  of  other  applications 
of  the  cooperative  plan. 
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‘Cooperative  system’  is  defined  as  “the  coordination  of  the¬ 
oretical  and  practical  training  in  a  progressive  educational 
program.”  “Since  the  agency  which  furnishes  the  actual 
experience,”  continues  the  report,  “is  always  some  branch  of 
actual  industry,  the  reciprocal  relation  between  school  and 
shop  permits  the  fullest  possible  utilization,  for  educational 
purposes,  of  equipment  used  in  commercial  production” — 
which  translated  into  the  ordinary  vernacular  means  simply 
that  the  shop  itself,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  a  working  indus¬ 
trial  plant  becomes  in  this  plan  the  laboratory  which  fur¬ 
nishes  to  the  university  the  opportunity  to  study  under  ac¬ 
tual  conditions  the  applied  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  The 
cooperative  relation  that  exists  between  school  and  industry 
is  in  reality  the  vital  part  of  the  system,  that  must  be  worked 
out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parties  concerned  and  to  the 
educational  and  industrial  advantage  mutually  involved  in 
the  arrangement.  At  the  present  time,  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  cooperates  with  almost  one  hundred  firms,  repre¬ 
senting  the  principal  phases  of  construction,  manufacture, 
and  transportation.  The  plan,  says  the  report,  has  shown 
itself  to  be  adapted  to  a  variety  of  courses,  including  civil, 
chemical,  and  mechanical  engineering,  and  to  a  range  of  in¬ 
dustries  from  railroad  construction  to  ink  manufacturing. 

In  the  discussion  of  applications  other  than  the  present  one 
of  the  cooperative  plan,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  course  at 
Cincinnati  was  first  suggested  by  the  existence  side  by  side 
of  an  institution  for  teaching  young  men  and  a  great  indus¬ 
trial  plant  in  which  as  graduates  these  same  young  men  would 
put  their  theory  into  practise,  and  it  was  proposed  merely  to 
take  advantage  of  what  may  be  called  the  ‘laboratory  of  in¬ 
dustrial  environment’  in  the  training  of  students  whose  book 
learning  found  practical  illustration  in  that  environment. 
Since  one  community  varies  widely  from  another  in  the 
nature  and  extent  of  its  industrial  interests,  it  is  evident,  the 
report  continues,  that  there  must  be  a  corresponding  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  details  of  a  cooperative  course  designed  to  fit  a 
particular  community.  Each  institution  has  its  own  particu¬ 
lar  set  of  conditions,  industrial  and  educational,  and  in 
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planning  a  cooperative  course,  which  after  reading  this  pam¬ 
phlet  it  would  seem  under  circumstances  a  wise  thing  to  do, 
account  must  accurately  be  taken  of  these  conditions.  In  an 
appendix,  the  report  gives  typical  sheets  and  outlines  of 
work  in  various  industries,  and  a  bibliography  on  several 
pages  of  the  cooperative  system.  There  are  also  a  number 
of  illustrations  from  photographs. 


An  F2ducational 
Code  for  Colorado 


A  tentative  outline  of  a  proposed  educational  code  for  the 
State  of  Colorado  has  been  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the 
Denver  Civic  and  Commercial  Association, 
in  collaboration  with  teachers,  school 
officials  and  business  men  from  all  parts  of 
the  state,  and  based,  according  to  its  statement,  upon  the 
most  progressive  educational  organization  and  legislation  in 
other  states  viewed  in  the  light  of  Colorado’s  needs — all  of 
which  is  one  more  sign  of  the  educational  awakening  that  is 
coming  to  many  parts  of  the  country  as  a  consequence  of  a 
closer  scrutiny  and  wider  publicity  of  existing  conditions. 

The  committee  aims,  it  is  stated,  at  the  formulation  of  a 
model  code.  In  its  important  details,  the  code  here  proposed 
substitutes  a  state  board  of  education  of  five  members  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  governor  for  the  present  ex-officio  board,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the 
secretary  of  state  and  the  attorney  general ;  and  a  commis¬ 
sioner  of  education  appointed  by  the  state  board  of  education 
for  the  present  elective  state  superintendent.  It  places 
greater  responsibility  upon  the  state  board  of  education  for 
development  of  education  in  the  state;  and  creates  county 
boards  of  education,  whose  duty  shall  be  to  appoint  a  county 
superintendent  of  schools  as  opposed  to  the  present  method  of 
electing  this  officer,  and  county  school  district  boards  for 
control  of  rural  schools.  It  provides  for  election  annually  of 
one  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  first-class  districts 
with  five-year  terms,  and  defines  more  clearly  the  powers  and 
duties  of  boards  of  directors  and  their  officers.  It  encourages 
junior  high  schools;  emphasizes  library  work;  provides  state 
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tax  for  support  of  schools,  for  the  issuance  of  serial  bonds  for 
construction  of  school  buildings,  for  the  safe  and  profitable 
investment  of  schools  funds,  for  better  sanitation  and  greater 
conservation  of  the  health  of  pupils,  for  the  wider  scope  of 
vocational  training,  and  with  certain  exceptions,  for  full  nine 
months’  school  in  rural  communities.  Some  of  these  changes 
require  amendments  to  the  state  constitution.  Alternative 
provisions,  however,  are  included  that  are  intended  to  be 
capable  of  immediate  statutory  enactment.  Criticisms  and 
suggestions  are  invited  by  the  committee. 


The  third  of  the  Supplementary  Educational  Monographs 
issued  under  the  editorship  of  the  School  of  Education  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  is  a  thoro  discussion  of 
Schoofunits  Administration  of  Secondary-School  Units, 

by  Leonard  V.  Koos,  Associate  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  The  University  of  Washington.  The  whole  is  a 
digest  and  interpretation  of  material  gathered  for  the  use  of 
the  Committee  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  on  the  Reorganization  of  the  Secon¬ 
dary  School  and  the  Definition  of  the  Unit.  The  material 
itself  is  from  1,570  responses,  representing  416  schools,  to 
questionnaires  sent  out  by  the  committee  to  the  i  ,047  secon¬ 
dary  schools  on  the  accredited  list  of  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  report  covers  as  units  of  instruction,  Latin  and 
Greek;  modern  languages,  viz.,  French,  German,  and  Span¬ 
ish;  mathematics;  science,  viz.,  general  science,  physiogra¬ 
phy,  botany,  zoology,  biology,  physiology,  chemistry,  and 
physics;  history,  viz.,  ancient,  medieval  and  modern,  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  American;  the  vocational  subjects,  viz.,  manual 
training  and  mechanical  drawing,  home  economics  and  house¬ 
hold  art,  and  the  various  commercial  subjects;  fine  arts;  and 
public  speaking.  These  are  severally  considered  in  turn  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  offering  that  is  made  in  the  schools, 
the  organization  of  courses,  methods  of  instruction,  and  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  the  work  in  a  scheme  of  education.  The 
final  chapter  contains  as  a  resume  some  of  the  general  admin- 
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istrative  aspects  of  the  subjects  in  high  school  programs  that 
are  brought  out  by  the  report,  among  them  the  time  factor, 
plainly  one  of  the  most  important  of  all ;  the  problem  of  set¬ 
ting  up  distinctions  between  elementary  and  more  advanced 
courses  in  each  of  the  particular  fields;  tlie  proper  function 
of  the  textbook  in  the  course;  the  interrelation  of  subjects; 
and  the  touch  of  a  subject  with  life.  The  need  of  bringing 
school  work  into  touch  with  life,  says  the  report,  is  recognized 
by  the  mere  presence  in  the  modern  high  school  program  of 
the  study  of  certain  of  the  subjects  considered  in  the  mono¬ 
graph,  like  agriculture,  manual  training,  home  economics 
and  household  art,  and  the  commercial  subjects — a  practise, 
the  report  goes  on  to  explain,  that  represents  a  distinct  con¬ 
trast  to  the  older  education  that  seems  almost  at  times  to 
have  selected  content  merely  because  this  was  completely 
isolated  from  life.  The  author  of  the  report  sees  in  the  new 
tendencies  in  education  a  loss  of  faith  in  the  operation  of  this 
principle  and  the  desire  to  make  an  educational  offering  that 
is  more  or  less  immediately  applicable  in  life’s  relations.  The 
report  is  a  valuable  one  in  a  vastly  important  educational 
field  and  should  be  taken  into  active  and  wide  consideration. 


Vocational 

Education 


Bulletin  21,  Series  of  1916,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  is  a  monograph  on  Vocational  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Vocational 
Education  of  the  National  Education  Association. 
The  report  has  been  made,  according  to  the  intro¬ 
duction,  for  the  particular  assistance  of  those  who  have  in 
mind  the  introduction  of  vocational  education  in  any  given 
community.  It  contains,  accordingly,  a  short  account  of  the 
history  and  development  of  vocational  education  in  general ; 
a  description  of  the  types  of  vocational  schools  that  have  been 
established  in  this  country  and  where  they  are  located;  an 
analysis  of  the  terms  and  definitions  most  frequently  used  in 
education,  in  the  interest  of  a  consistent  and  definite  termi¬ 
nology  ;  an  explanation  of  how  to  investigate  the  need  for  the 
work,  the  ways  in  which  it  may  be  introduced  and  its  proper 
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organization;  some  valuable  reference  to  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  vocational  education  and  vocational  guidance ;  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  possible  methods  of  financing  the  undertaking; 
and,  finally,  the  problems  that  on  account  of  the  highly 
differentiated  character  of  the  trades  and  industries  con¬ 
cerned  in  industrial  education  do  not  appear  in  other  fields 
and  have  not  always  definitely  been  determined  in  this.  To 
the  whole  is  appended  a  digest  of  the  laws  of  the  states  that 
provide  state  aid  for  a  more  or  less  extended  system  of  voca¬ 
tional  education. 

Vocational  education,  according  to  the  report,  is  any  form 
of  education,  whether  given  in  a  school  or  elsewhere,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  fit  an  individual  to  pursue  effectively  a 
recognized  profitable  employment.  The  report  would  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  the  various  forms  of  ‘practical  arts’  educa¬ 
tion,  which  resemble  it,  by  the  implied  fact  that  these  do  not 
result  in  definite  forms  of  vocational  efficiency.  The  types 
of  vocational  schools  in  the  United  States  are  of  several  kinds. 
They  are  agricultural  schools,  in  which  the  teaching  of  some 
form  of  agriculture  is  made  the  prominent  feature ;  commer¬ 
cial  schools,  in  which  bookkeeping,  stenography  and  type¬ 
writing,  salesmanship,  buying,  and  general  office  practise 
are  the  controlling  courses  taught;  industrial  schools,  in 
which  the  definite  teaching  of  some  trade  constitutes  the 
work;  homemaking  schools,  in  which  the  activities  of  the 
home — cooking,  sewing,  millinery,  and  the  like — are  taught; 
and  technical  high  schools,  which  offer  general  courses  in 
machine  working,  woodworking,  and  other  forms  of  manual 
work  with  little  direct  effort,  as  a  usual  thing,  to  teach  specific 
occupations.  Taken  together,  these  various  schools  are  classi¬ 
fied  by  the  report  into  three  general  types,  viz.,  day  voca¬ 
tional  schools,  in  which  the  pupils  attend  the  greater  part  of 
the  working  day  for  at  least  five  days  in  the  week ;  evening 
vocation  schools,  in  which  instruction  is  given  in  the  same 
operation  in  which  the  pupil  is  employed  in  the  daytime  and 
in  which  he  wishes  further  instruction  to  increase  his  effi¬ 
ciency,  or,  it  may  be,  in  some  occupation  which  the  pupil 
wishes  to  enter  which  differs  materially  from  his  regular  daily 
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work;  and  continuation  or  part-time  schools,  in  which  the 
pupil  receives  some  form  of  day  school  instruction  at  the 
same  time  that  he  is  employed  in  the  shop.  This  last  class 
provides  vocational  training  opportunities  for  those  who 
have  left  school  before  completing  their  elementary  educa¬ 
tion,  and  who  are  handicapt  by  lack  of  schooling,  both  for 
successful  wage  earning  and  for  intelligent  citizenship.  The 
report  concludes  that  by  far  the  largest  number  of  the  youth 
of  the  land  must  be  reached  by  these  schools,  which  will  take 
part  of  the  working  time  of  young  persons  between  fourteen 
and  eighteen  years  of  age ;  and  while  it  is  important  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  preparatory  vocational  training  for  every'  boy  and 
girl  who  can  afford  to  spend  a  longer  time  in  school  than  is 
required  by  law,  it  is  still  more  important  to  provide  for  that 
great  mass  of  children  whose  education  is  at  present  termi¬ 
nated  by  entrance  upon  a  ‘job’,  and  whose  only  prospect  for 
further  education  is  dependent  upon  its  not  being  divorced 
from  the  possibility  of  wage  earning  at  the  same  time.  “To  a 
large  extent,”  forcibly  says  the  report,  “the  schools  have 
abandoned  the  adolescent  wage  earner  entirely  to  the  shop 
and  the  factory  and  have  taken  no  further  responsibility  or 
care  for  his  preparation  or  guidance,  just  at  the  time  in  his 
life  when  he  most  needs  discipline,  instruction,  and  the  di¬ 
rection  of  his  newly  awakened  social,  civic,  and  industrial 
interests.” 

The  chapter  on  the  relation  between  vocational  education 
and  vocational  guidance  is  worthy  of  the  widest  possible  at¬ 
tention  for  the  clarity  and  conviction  of  the  statement  of  con¬ 
ditions  that  everyone  recognizes,  but  which  have  never  been 
sufficiently  considered  and  heeded.  The  most  fruitful  field 
of  vocational  guidance  and  its  logical  starting  point,  says  the 
report,  is  the  school.  Vocational  help,  it  is  pointed  out,  will 
always  be  needed  for  young  people  outside  of  the  schools 
and  for  older  persons  who  have  not  found  themselves  in  their 
life’s  work.  The  best  service,  however,  can  be  rendered  in 
the  plastic  years  of  school  life,  when  courses  of  study  and 
school  influences  may  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  real  prep¬ 
aration  for  a  vocation,  and  before  all,  to  its  proper  choice. 
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The  old  vocational  influences  have  disappeared;  vocational 
guidance  must  now  come  thru  other  means,  and  notably  thru 
the  school. 


A  perusal  of  some  of  the  western  educational  journals  leads 
to  the  painful  inference  that  some  wicked  politicians  must  be 
at  work  upon  the  organization  of  the  National 
National  Education  Association.  For  example,  the  Ohio 
Association  Educational  Monthly,  commenting  on  the  recent 
translation  of  Secretary  Springer  from  his  compe¬ 
tently  filled  post  to  the  surrounding  void,  ventures  to  raise 
the  question  as  to  who  determined  the  wisdom  of  such  action. 
The  Monthly  adds,  “Certainly  the  members  of  the  National 
Education  Association  were  not  consulted  in  any  way  regard¬ 
ing  it.”  Surely  there  must  be  some  mistake  about  this,  for 
some  years  ago  it  was  announced  thru  the  public  press  that 
the  National  Education  Association  had  reformed  itself, 
escaped  from  the  control  of  all  grasping  individuals  and  spe¬ 
cial  interests,  and  was  thereafter  to  be  the  pure  and  unde¬ 
filed  creature  of  the  direct  primary  and  the  referendum. 
Similarly  the  Sierra  Educational  News  in  commenting  on 
the  recent  Portland  meeting  ventures  the  hypothesis  that 
the  National  Education  Association  is  “dominated  by  those 
ambitious  for  power,”  and  adds  that  “no  self-respecting 
teacher  will  long  contribute  time  and  money  to  an  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  policies  of  which  are  shaped  by  a  small  group.” 
This  statement,  too,  surprizes  and  pains  us.  Numerous  out¬ 
givings  in  the  public  press,  particularly  that  portion  of  it 
published  at  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  and  other 
centers  of  light  and  leading,  had  lead  to  the  conviction  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  such  wickedness  permitted  in  the 
National  Education  Association.  Virtue,  sacrifice  and  ser¬ 
vice,  we  were  told,  ruled  supreme  and  unchallenged.  We 
wonder  if  these  several  chroniclers  and  observers  can  be 
wrong? 


